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London Agency for American Libraries 
-EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Lid., 


KING EDWARD MANSIONS, 14 GRAPE STREET, 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. C. 


Special Notice to Librarians. 


British Catalogues of New and Old Books posted by every mail. 

Books sent by Mall, Parcel, or as Heavy Consignments. 

Advance Auction Catalogues of Rare Book Sales. 

Newspapers, Scientific Serials and Periodicals supplied promptly by mail 
or otherwise. 

Librarians who require Books from Great Britain are advised to lese ne 
time in stocking their shelves. 
British published Books are becoming daily scarcer, owing malhty to 
the enormous incroase of Public Libraries, Wealthy Collectors, and 
the widely spreading demand for British published Books. 


The following opinion was received from ea Librarian: 


“ For some five or six and thirty years you have given us a service which 
in point of intelligence, accuracy and promptness could not in my opinion be 
surpassed. We have never had occasion to correct an account or to com 
dite, The varions duties of collecting blue-books, pamphlets, continua 
tions, rare books, etc., and of binding and shipping, have been discharged 
with energy, rapidity and eT our advice has always been sound and 
to our advantage; and I must add that my most cordial acknowledgment is 
due to you for your constant patience and courtesy in the tasks I have so 
often gratuitously imposed on you—éa re, case of public men visiting London 
wo requiring assistance and advice. Wishing you every success in your 

airs.” 


BDW. G. ALLEN believes that he may tairly claim to be e Benefactor 
te the Intellectual Life of America, having, during bis long experience of 
Library Work, shipped to American Libraries ever three million Books. 


1656-1907. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
PUBLISHING BOARD 
A. L. A. INDEXES 


1. Index to General Literature 5622, 
Price, cloth, $10.00 (postage 52 cents) 


This does for general literature what Poole has done for periodicals. 
6000 volumes indexed, including collections of essays, critical and 
biographical monographs, and other books in which chapters or 
parts are worthy of separate reference. 


2. Portrait Index 


Price, cloth, $3.00 (postage 48 cents) 


To answer the readers who ask if they can see portraits of a given 
person. It includes about 20,000 references to more than 6000 volumes. 
It can also be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents by 
sending the money in advance. 


CARD INDEXES 


3. Warner’s Library of the World’s 


Best Literature price, $6.00 


Comprises 1003 cards for the 30 or 45 volume edition. A card for each 
author represented in the books and subject cards for the various literary 
essays are furnished. 


4, Reed’s Modern Eloquence 


Price, $5.00 


A card for the different authors, and subject cards for the important 
orations and speeches. 


For information in regard to other publications address 


A. L. A. Publishing Board 
34 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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{ The sun of success never sets on the field of the “Pamphlet Binder” 


PAMPHLET BINDER 


T is a method of binding, holding 


and preserving pamphlets, maga- 
zines, reports and catalogues, as shown 
in illustration. All that is necessary is 
to moisten the gummed surface, insert 
the pamphlet or magazine and press it 
a moment to insure adhesion. 


That this “ Pamphlet Binder” is a 
success is demonstrated by the 
great number of re-orders which 
follow each shipment. 


READ THE ROLL OF HONOR 


University of California, at Berkeley 1700 Binders 
Canisius College, at Buffalo, N. ¥ - 
Case Library, Cleveland, O ™ 
New Hampshire State Library, at Concord sd 
Public Library, Council Bluffs, lowa 

Iowa Library Commission, Des Moines 

Public Library, Fitchburg, Mass 

Public Library, Grand Rapids, Mich 

Hampton Normal Institute, Hampton, Va 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. 

Public Library, Iowa City, Ia 

City Library, Lincoln, Neb 

Public Library, New Bedford, Mass 

Yale University, New Maven, Conn 

Jewish Theological Seminary, New York 

Carnegie Library, Ottawa, Canada 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Public Library, Riverside, Cal 

Public Library, St. Joseph, Mo 

Public Library, San Francisco 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


SAMPLES FOR THE ASKING 


GAYLORD BROS., Syracuse, N. Y. | 
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“Mr. Emerson, how can we learn Bookbinding?” 


Wide experience in library work has enabled Mr. 
Gilbert D. Emerson to see the need of preparing an answer 
to the above inquiry, which has come to him from many 
parts of the Country. 

He has therefore devised and introduced this method of 
giving instruction in Bookbinding, by means of a course 
which is most comprehensive, thoroughly practical, and at a 
cost within the reach of all. 


Mr. Emerson is binder for The Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, The State 
Library at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, The Public Library of 
Washington, D. C., and libraries in many other cities. 


We will be pleased to receive your request for a 
Circular. 


EMERSON CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOL OF BOOKBINDING 


209 North Eleventh Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Tue Library Association Record expresses 
its gratified surprise that there should come 
from “the land of Dewey classification and 
card catalogs” the suggestion emphasized in 
our June editorial columns that “the book 
and not the shelf is the main thing in the li- 
brary,” which it humorously confesses would 
be heresy to many English as well as Ameri- 
can librarians. It is true that for a generation 
past librarians in both English-speaking coun- 
tries have been giving large attention to li- 
brary methods rather than to the use of 
books; it is as true that a reaction in this 
respect is now evident. It is simply a case of 
road-making. A road is meant to be travelled 
upon; but there must be, before the road is in 
condition for travel, a lot of attention and 
hard work in making the road ready. The 
library is the royal road to learning, so far as 
one has been discovered, and for the past 
generation we have been getting the roadbed 
in good shape. Now we are inviting travel, 
and saying less about the crushed stone and 
the gravel —all of which is as it should be. 
It is necessary to repair even the best of roads 
with proper attention to the latest improve- 
ments, and the library profession will never 
be quite free from questions of method; but 
more and more nowadays it is the book and 
the reader rather than the catalog and the 
librarian that will be considered. 


THE present issue of the LrpraAryY JOURNAL 
emphasizes this thought in the contributed 
articles which quite as much by natural selec- 
tion as by intent are here grouped. They deal 
with the part played by the book in library 
work, the objective rather than the subjective 
side. Miss Kroeger usefully emphasizes the 
importance of instruction in this field in the 
library school, while Miss Rosenberg and Miss 
Rathbone discuss the development among 
readers of a liking for better books. Here, in 
fact, is the educative field of the library 
profession, the training both of child-readers 
and of children of a larger growth, to like 
and to read a good book instead of a poor 
book or a mediocre book. It should, in fact, 


be emphasized that it is never too late to 
mend, and that the right word as to better 
reading should be heard not in the children’s 
room only. 


Tue Chicago Tribune some time ago sug~- 
gested that “unless there are in the wills 
establishing the Newberry and Crerar Libra. 
ries conditions which make consolidation im- 
possible” the ideal Chicago library should be 
brought about by such a consolidation of these 
two libraries with the Chicago Public Library 
as has been brought about in New York, 
where the Astor, Lenox and Tilden founda- 
tions have been made the basis of the New 
York Public Library. There is, of course, a 
good deal to be said in favor of separate li- 
braries of different character, and the New- 
berry Library still bears the impress of Dr. 
Poole’s plan of making a great reference 
library a combination of special libraries, 
somewhat on the department store plan. But 
on the whole it is probably desirable that 
even in great cities there should be a central- 
ized system of library administration such as 
was brought about in New York with the 
greatest difficulty and only through the most 
careful diplomacy. In any event, it is unfor- 
tunate that what the English call “the dead 
hand” should control a future library system 
by providing conditions ir a bequest which 
may in the future work ill instead of good. 
A library gift should leave the hands of its 
administrators untied. At Manayunk, Pa., a 
recent library bequest limits the proposed li- 
brary by providing that it shall be used only 
by persons over sixteen years of age, that it 
shal] not be open on the Sabbath, and that it 
shall not be used as a reading-room, provi- 
sions all of which violate modern library 
canons. Whoever has influence with intend- 
ing donors should have care to advise them 
not to encumber their good intentions by re- 
strictions the result of which can scarcely be 
foreseen. 


THE position of libraries as to net prices is 
so much more serious in England than in 
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America that English librarians are asking 
English publishers to adopt the American 
system of permitting 10 per cent, discount to 
libraries. The net price system there now 
permits no exception whatever. The pub- 
lishers of the leading countries now have an 
international congress, which met last year in 
Milan and will meet next year in Madrid, and 
the proposal to make a fixed or net price in 
other book-producing countries, and in fact 
internationally, is on the program for dis- 
cussion at Madrid as one of the most impor- 
tant topics of that congress. The Library 
Association of the United Kingdom has had 
some correspondence with the English book 
trade associations, of publishers and of book- 
sellers, but without satisfactory result, and 
the relations are rather strained there as here 
between the book manufacturers and the 
largest class of book buyers. American libra- 
rians still feel that 10 per cent is not a suffi- 
cient discount to libraries, and propose to 
press for at least 15 per cent. The real ques- 
tion is, however, not of discounts but of book 
prices. When the new system went into ef- 
fect in this country it was stated that its re- 
sults would be a slight but not a large actual 
increase to libraries, because the nominal 
price would be reduced so as very nearly to 
offset the reduction of discount. This has 
been true in iome but certainly not in all 
cases, and both American and English libra- 
rians feel that they are getting much less for 
their money than under the old system. What 
is needed in this relation is perfectly free and 
frank consultation of one side with the other, 
and librarians have a right to expect from 
publishers candid as well as courteous treat- 
ment. 


Tue legal fight against the American Pub- 
lishers’ Association has been made chiefly by 
the Macy department store in New York, and 
we print elsewhere the decision of Judge 
Dowling applying the previous decision of 
Chief Justice Parker, to the effect that the 
Association has transgressed the laws of the 
state of New York in attempting to prevent 
the supply of non-copyright books to the Macy 
house, and that the Macy firm is entitled to 
damages therefor. The Association some 
time since receded from its position in seeking 
to control the sale of non-copyright books, 
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but it has now to pay the penalty of its mis- 
take. The decision does not substantially af- 
fect the library situation, for it is almost en- 
tirely copyright books on which the net price 
has been established, and here the trend of 
decisions has been rather to the effect that 
a copyright proprietor has the right to fix 
and maintain the price of a book, provided he 
does not enter into combination or conspiracy 
to that effect. This last hint of the courts 
has, however, led, as before noted, to a change 
of policy on the part of the American Pub- 
lishers’ Association, which no longer makes 
regulations and imposes penalties, but only 
makes “recommendations” to individual pub- 
lishers. This is practically another way of 
accomplishing the same purpose, and also does 
not much help the library situation. Any re- 
lief must be brought about probably not 
through the courts nor through a boycott on 
either side, but through a resumption of nego- 
tiations between the librarians and the pub- 
lishers. 


THE summer is over and gone, and with it 
the summer library school, an institution 
which has been more or less questioned in 
professional circles as a makeshift for sounder 
library training. But a half loaf, if it is good 
bread, is better than no bread at all, and many 
of these schools give an education, good so far 
as it goes, to those who would otherwise be 
without any training except the everyday 
routine of their work. Some of them are now 
appanages of the leading library schools, and 
others are carefully restricted in membership 
to those who are already in library work, to 
the end that ’prentice hands may not be sent 
out as though professionally equipped. Such 
an one, for instance, is that at Chautauqua, 
which properly limits itself in that way. 
One of the most interesting and useful 
features there and elsewhere has been Miss 
Ahern’s series of practical and valuable sug- 
gestions on the several relations of the libra- 
rian, which she makes a week’s course com- 
prehensive of much common-sense counsel and 
everyday helpfulness. Doubtless to many a 
“small librarian” coming untrained except by 
the daily tasks of a rural library, this series of 
talks has been sufficiently helpful to more than 
compensate for the time spent in the whole 
course of the summer school. 
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INSTRUCTION IN 


Tue course of study in a library school 
may be roughly divided into two large 
divisions: Technical and Bibliographic. In 
a previous article one of these technical 
subjects — cataloging— was treated (L. J., 
32:108-111). Perhaps there has been too 
much time given in library schools to 
study of technical methods. One critic 
writing of library schools not long ago 
said that the “library school plan is to de- 
velop an expert knowledge of methods, not of 
books.” This criticism would have had more 
weight if the writer had not gone on to say: 
“They pay little attention to book selec- 
tion, reference work, and the like,” for this is 
not true of the library schools. They do pay 
much attention to “book selection, reference 
work and the like,” as may be ascertained 
by a perusal of their circulars and a study of 
their methods. Nevertheless, there exists to a 
certain extent a belief that the schools con- 
cern themselves too much with methods. 
This is not altogether the fault of those in 
charge of the schools, who realize perhaps 
more than any one else the deficiencies in 
book knowledge that exist on the part of 
the students, but is due rather to the de- 
mand from librarians for workers who excel 
in technic. The library profession as a 
whole was for many years absorbed in per- 
fecting the technical details of this work. 
Now that the administration of libraries has 
been simplified by the results of co-operation 
and discussion of methods, more attention is 
being given to the study of books. Even now, 
however, it is method that is paramount in 
most cases. The book side has not been thor- 
oughly developed. 

A college education is nowadays considered 
a strong recommendation and that person is 
best abie to succeed in library work who is 
a college graduate, provided the other quali- 
fications necessary for the profession accom- 
pany it. Every library school director, how- 
ever, can testify that a college education does 
not always mean the best education. There 
are colleges that graduate men and women 
who are very ignorant of books, who write 
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BOOKS IN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


By Auice B. Krogcer, Director Drexel Institute Library School, Philadelphia 


bad English and who spell wretchedly. One 
college graduate in a library school recently 
said that she had not been taught English since 
she left the high school. Students of col- 
leges and high schools too frequently display 
the results of bad schooling by being inac- 
curate and careless in spelling and composi- 
tion. A tendency of the time in edu- 
cation seems to be an indifference towards 
spelling and a lack of attention to the 
writing of good English. The library 
school director also notices an ignorance of 
the important facts in the history of lit- 
erature, a carelessness in the association of 
books with their authors, an inexactness in 
locating the great writers in their century 
and literary surroundings. For some reason 
it is thought by many teachers of literature 
to be unnecessary for the student to know 
anything about the author of a book or his 
relation to his times. A fear prevails among 
them that any facts of this kind will drive 
the student away from his book. He must 
read solely to enjoy the author's writings. 
There are some of us, however, old-fashioned 
enough to believe that he cannot thoroughly 
enjoy his book unless he does know some- 
thing about the author and his times. How 
can one really appreciate literature without 
learning some facts which at the time may be 
exceedingly uninteresting? Sometimes one 
fears that the same tendency exists which 
we see in other educational lines of making 
things too easy for the student. This inex- 
actness and lack of attention to points of 
general information seem to be allowed to 
go unchecked in students. In library work 
both accuracy and interest in accumulating 
information must be cultivated. If the libra- 
rian is to take rank with other educational 
workers he must show some degree of schol- 
arship. The library field is largely occupied 
by women, but this is no reason why scholar- 
ship should be lacking, which it nowadays is, 
without much question. 

Our present-day life is a busy one, espe- 
cially for those who live in cities. So many 
interests demand our attention that the habit 
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of reading is neglected. Theaters, concerts, 
clubs, amusements of various kinds, social 
obligations, our family and friends, occupy 
what leisure hours we have, and there is 
little time to read in the old-fashioned way. 
“Browsing among books” is not encouraged 
by our rapid American life. “Bookish” li- 
brarians are comparatively few — the librarian 
of former times who read all day has most 
assuredly vanished from our ken. Interest in 
the book gave place for a long time to interest 
in methods of administration. While the in- 
terest in books appears to be increasing it is 
a different kind from that of olden times. 
It is more superficial. Perhaps the saying 
that “the librarian who reads is lost” had a 
widespread effect for, although no one be- 
lieves the saying true nowadays, still we have 
in a sense lived up to it. At least, how often 
at our meetings are books discussed; how 
often are they talked over in the groups of 
librarians who gather at the many confer- 
ences? 

If it is so with librarians who are sur- 
rounded by books how much more so with 
the public with which the librarian must deal? 
The future librarians of the country ought to 
be recruited, if possible, from the small class 
of book lovers, not from those who fancy 
that all their days will be spent in reading 
the books in the library, but from those broad- 
minded persons with “bookish” tendencies 
who will bring to their work that scholarship 
which it needs in order to accomplish the 
greatest good. The librarian’s aim should be 
to spread culture, which Matthew Arnold 
told us is “the study of perfection” and its 
purpose “to make the best that has been 
thought and known in the world current 
everywhere ; to make all men live in an atmos- 
phere of sweetness and light.” “Culture,” he 
said in another place, “is reading; but reading 
with a purpose to guide and with system. 
He does a good work who does anything to 
help this; indeed, it is the one essential ser- 
vice now to be rendered to education.” And 
should not this be the librarian’s service? 

The study of books in a library school 
must begin with a consideration of the books 
of reference — the librarian’s tools — aids and 
guides which are invaluable in the assistance 
which the librarian must give to readers of 
all kinds. Even these reference books require 
much time to become familiar with, and to 
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those who have given many years to handling 
them new features or facts are being con- 
stantly revealed. It must be remembered that 
to the majority of students these books are 
perfectly strange, that they bewilder through 
their number. 

Perhaps no branch of the library school 
curriculum — not even cataloging — presents 
to the new student so many difficulties as does 
the study of reference work, which in its 
broad sense includes everything that has to 
do with assistance to readers, and this 
in turn in its broad sense includes a thorough 
knowledge of all books in a library. Since 
this is practically impossible the library school 
student must be limited in her study of books. 

In teaching the use of reference books there 
is, of course, no method so effective as the 
assigning of questions to be looked up. Such 
questions should be based upon the inquiries 
of readers in order to show the practical use 
of studying these books. No other subject 
perhaps affords a better opportunity to test 
the student’s powers of observation, memory 
and accuracy. The teacher must try to de- 
velop these powers, which have too often been 
neglected in the previous education of the 
student. The superficiality of much of the 
teaching in schools and colleges makes it es- 
sential for the library school instructor to en- 
deavor to make up some of its deficiencies. ‘Ihe 
librarian must have as accurate a knowledge 
of books as possible. She (for the library 
school student must more often than not be 
spoken of as she) should not be content, as 
may be the average educated person, to have 
a vague idea of the title of a book, of its 
extent, of its scope, etc. Her tools, the 
reference books, should be as familiar to her 
as must be the parts of a machine to a 
machinist. She should know at least of the 
most important of her reference books besides 
the author and title, something of the value, 
scope, extent, and approximate date of publi- 
cation. The average student has never before 
had the technical side of the study of books 
brought to her attenticn. She has very sel- 
dom been compelled, even with the great 
works of literature, to associate authors and 
titles. She has very seldom had her atten- 
tion called to a title page, table of contents or 
index. She probably does not know that a 
book's usefulness may be affected by the date 
of its publication. She knows almost nothing 
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about the merits or demerits of publishers. 
She knows little about the contents of an ency- 
clopedia or a dictionary — the simplest of ref- 
erence books. Of the comparative importance 
of two or more dictionaries or encyclopedias 
she knows still less. Of bibliography she 
still sometimes vaguely thinks as having 
something to do with the Bible. 

The librarian who has acquired her tech- 
nical knowledge of reference books through 
years of experience in a library, can have no 
clear idea of what it means to a library school 
student to have suddenly thrust upon her the 
necessity of becoming at once familiar with 
the cataloger’s reference books, with the bib- 
liographic reference books necessary in the 
order department of a library, and with the 
general reference books needed at the delivery 
desk. It is scarcely to be wondered at that 
library school students find this part of their 
course very difficult, and that for a while, at 
least, they are overwhelmed at the number ot 
books they must study technically. 

While the reference books covered in a 
one year’s course seem exceedingly large in 
number, it should be remembered that many 
important books must be omitted. The grad- 
uate who goes to a small library at the end 
of the year thinks she was unnecessarily 
burdened while at school with so many titles 
to remember and books to become acquainted 
with. On the other hand, the graduate who 
goes to such a library as the Library of Con- 
gress is soon made aware of the fact that her 
knowledge of reference books is limited. She 
must at times display her ignorance in regard 
to books with which the experienced refer- 
ence librarian, bibliographer or cataloger is 
on most familiar terms. 

The study of reference books throughout 
the year comprises not only the books used 
most frequently by the reference librarian — 
the general cyclopedias, and dictionaries and 
bibliographies of special subjects — but also 
the cataloger’s reference books—no small 
number —the bibliographies most commonly 
used in the order department, American, Eng- 
lish, French and German trade bibliographies, 
and the best known general bibliographies. 
A second year’s course would embrace the 
bibliographies and reference books which it 
is necessary to know for advanced or special 
work, including many in foreign languages. 
In teaching reference work the student 
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must be taught to cultivate attention, to notice 
title-pages, to read prefaces and introductions, 
to remember dates and other details that to 
her appear insignificant. She must be made 
to see the importance of observing more in a 
book than does the average person. 

She must be taught to cultivate her memory, 
and this is by no means an easy task. She 
must be impressed with the importance of 
remembering, of concentrating her attention 
long enough to carry away with her some idea 
of the book consulted. One of the most 
difficult things is to get from a student after 
a year’s study a clear and comprehensive 
characterization of the most commonly used 
books of reference. 

She must be taught to be accurate, and 
to observe carefully—to see that she has 
the correct facts; for example, not to get an 
account of the wrong person in a biographic 
dictionary when there happen to be two of 
the same name—a common mistake and 
one that causes trouble, especially in catalog- 
ing when looking up full names and dates. 

She must be taught the art of skimming, 
“an art not altogether to be despised.” She 
must be taught something of the book re- 
viewer's faculty of glancing through a book 
and seizing upon its important points. And 
this is by no means easy to teach, It is not 
every student that can acquire it. 

Further, the student must be made to real- 
ize that she must not depend upon encyclo- 
pedic works too much; that they have their 
place, but that other books must be consulted 
more frequently; that in order to use books 
to the best advantage, a wide knowledge of 
the books in the library must be gained chiefly 
through constant use of them. 

The courses given for the purpose of 
widening the student’s knowledge of books 
differ in the several schools. One that is now 
incorporated in the curriculum of most of 
the schools is the study of book selection. 

Mrs. Fairchild, formerly vice-director of 
the New York State Library School, 
first introduced a systematic course in 
book selection in that school, which has 
been followed more or less closely in 
the others. The importance of this branch 
is unquestioned. Almost all students enter 
a library school with a comparatively lim- 
ited knowledge of books and of their value 
both to the average reader and to the student. 
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It is necessary to cultivate their judgment in 
choosing books, not only for purchase, but 
also in order to assist readers in selecting 
books. This is done in various ways at the 
Drexel school: first, by a regular discussion 
of the books of the week as they are recorded 
in the Publishers’ Weekly; second, by the 
study of publiskers, the character of their pub- 
lications, editions, series, etc.; third, by the 
selection on the part of the students of a defi- 
nite number of books on an assigned topic 
such as might be used as the basis for a 
reading-list; fourth, by the preparation of 
book notes and the study of annotation as a 
means of assisting in the selection of books 
by librarians and readers; fifth, by a careful 
study of the various aids in book selection. 

To discuss with more detail these ways of 
studying book selection may perhaps be of 
interest to those who have not followed the 
work of the library schools in this subject. 
First, in the study of the Publishers’ Weekly 
the students gain most valuable practice in 
selecting from the publications of the week 
such books as would be suitable for various 
types of libraries. Each student checks the 
“Weekly Record” of books, which is then 
examined by the instructor, who comments 
freely in class on the pros and cons of select- 
ing various books. There are naturally many 
titles in regard to which the question of 
judgment will arise. The instructor can 
make this study a valuable part of the course 
by calling attention to the many bibliographic 
and critical questions that will arise in the 
minds of those unaccustomed to selecting 
books from printed lists. New editions of old 
works, names of new and old writers of 
prominence, the necessity for careful selection 
of technical books, books in series and in sets, 
the descriptive annotations, limited editions, 
and many other features make the study of 
the Publishers’ Weekly in the hands of an 
experienced selector an important part of the 
education of the future librarian. 

The study of publishers and their works 
need not occupy any considerable number of 
lectures, as in the selection of books of the 
week there must necessarily be given much 
attention to the publishers of new books and 
editions. One or two lectures on the chief 
American and English publishing houses 
must, however, be included, in which the 
physical make-up and the intellectual con- 
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tents of their books are discussed. This 
naturally leads up to the subject of editions 
of standard works and books in series. 

One of the ways by which students enlarge 
their knowledge of books is in the preparation 
of lists on assigned topics, e.g., a list of ten 
books on domestic science, ten books on evo- 
lution, fifteen books on decorative arts, twenty 
books on travel, etc. In these lists students 
are expected to give reasons for choice and 
to exercise some judgment in the titles chosen. 
It is such lists as these that as librarians they 
will be called upon to prepare for clubs, 
bulletins, and reading lists. A reading list 
must also be prepared for a picture bulletin. 

The writing of book notes is good practice 
in expression, as well as in acquiring the 
ability to judge of the character of a book 
by careful examination. The perusal of book 
reviews adds to the student’s knowledge of 
criticism and makes her familiar with the 
critical periodicals. 

The study of aids in book selection includes 
reference to literary journals, both English 
and American, annotated lists, the A. L. A. 
Booklist, the “A. L. A. catalog,” the Book 
Review Digest, and many other valuable 
guides. 

Besides book selection some schools give 
additional courses in order to widen the stu- 
dents’ acquaintance with books. At the 
Drexel school this takes the form of a study 
of books and authors which is restricted 
(owing to limited time) to a selected list of 
American and English authors of the roth 
century. This period was chosen after much 
experimenting as being the one which would 
include many of the authors most generally 
asked for in a public library. Foreign liter- 
ature is excluded simply from lack of time. 
The object of this course is to show students 
how to study literature so as to make them- 
selves better acquainted with books, by se- 
lecting a period of the two literatures they 
should know most about and representative 
authors of the various literary forms, ¢.g., 
essays, poems, histories, etc., and by using 
the laboratory method which involves much 
consultation of the important reference books 
on the subject, as well as some handling, if 
not reading, of the books by and about the 
individual authors chosen. The library meth- 
od of studying literature is even yet not often 
taught in schools and colleges, as is evidenced 
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by the testimony of the majority of the stu- 
dents to the value of this course. In hunting 
up criticisms, biographies, and other books by 
and about the authors discussed, they are 
shown not only how to study literature for 
their own benefit, but how to aid readers in 
their choice of books. They are taught not 
only the critical appreciation of books, but the 
bibliographic side of literary study as well. 

Some of the interesting groups of authors 
taken up during this course are the English 
scientists, including chiefly the evolutionary 
group whose influence over thought has been 
so great; the Tractarian group, English and 
American essayists, poets, historians, novel- 
ists, the Transcendental movement, the Celtic 
revival, and others. The course begins with 
a discussion of such general reference books 
in American and English literature as every 
student should know. Questions to be looked 
up are assigned. One hour a week is de- 
voted to the discussion of three or four au- 
thors who have contributed much to litera- 
ture——the most famous, those about whom 
the students are likely to know something 
are omitted, for example, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Longfellow, Lowell. 

The study of these writers cannot, on ac- 
count of the limited time, be thorough. The 
chief aim is to bring before the students some 
authors whose works are constantly being 
read by those borrowers who read something 
besides the current novel of the day, au- 
thors with whom the assistants in libraries 
should be more familiar than they are. 

It is very apparent in teaching a class that 
the reading of most women students at least 
has not been along broad lines. They know 
little about prominent historians or scien- 
tists; somewhat more, but still superficially, 
about contemporary essayists and poets. 
When one considers the power the librarian 
has in directing the reading of the public, the 
necessity of a strong emphasis on the reading 
habit for the would-be librarian is evident. 
Many complaints are made because women 
assistants do not know anything about sci- 
ence, politics, and economics. The instructor 
at the library school must endeavor to arouse 
the interest in students to read broadly, to 
keep abreast with the great movements of 
thought through the reading of the best 
books and periodicals, 

One of our ablest psychologists has cau- 
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tioned us against over-feminization in our 
education on account of the great number of 
women teachers. The same cause for alarm 
may be felt in libraries, as is evidenced by some 
complaints recently made. It is, therefore, 
most essential that in library schools, at least, 
women should be warned against ignoring in 
their reading some of the fields of knowledge 
about which men who (it must not be for- 
gotten) are among the users of libraries, 
read. There is no reason, except lack of 
proper direction in early years, why women 
should not be deeply interested in most of 
the lines of investigation which have con- 
tributed much to the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. Perhaps the library school does not get 
hold of the women early enough to accom- 
plish a great deal, but at least it should make 
the effort to interest them in scientific, polit- 
ical and economic subjects. 

Stress is laid upon the need of associating 
the names of authors with the titles of their 
books. A common failing even among edu- 
cated persons is to forget the author or title 
of a book. This results in entrance examina- 
tion in some wild guesses, as that of the ap- 
plicant who wrote “Izaak Walton, an Ameri- 
can of the 19th century, wrote ‘Leaves of 
grass,” other guesses at the authorship of 
the same work being Emerson, Tolstoi, Rus- 
kin, Wordsworth, Dunbar, Burroughs (these, 
however, in the course of more than one ex- 
amination). The librarian must be able to 
tell off-hand the authors of a large number 
of books. As an aid in this direction book 
title quizzes are given several times during 
the year. 

The chief reason for a course like this is 
that the student shall be stimulated to read, 
that her literary curiosity shall be aroused, 
if it is not aroused already, and in a different 
manner from that of the ordinary reader. 
She must have it made clear to her that her 
taste must be universal, that as a librarian 
she must have an omnivorous appetite for 
books, that she must be free from prejudice 
and find the good that lies in most books. 
She must also be made to see how necessary 
it is to understand the needs of the people 
who come to the library, how much tastes 
differ, and to understand how important it is 
to get the right book to the right person. In 
order to do this she must read, and read a 
little of everything. The library worker 
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should acquire something of the book re- 
viewer’s skill in judging the merits and de- 
merits of a book quickly. 

The instructor is often surprised to see to 
what a limited extent the average library 
school student brings with her what we have 
termed “literary curiosity’—a gift much 
needed by the librarian. This it should be the 
instructor’s duty to try to arouse. The fault 
is only partly the teacher’s if this curiosity is 
not awakened during the year’s course. As 
an illustration of the lack of curiosity it may 
be mentioned that on inquiring of a class 
what was meant by the rather striking title 
“Critical kit-kats,” a book which was then 
under discussion, no one had had curiosity 
enough to look inside the book to find out. 
Likewise, pronunciation and meaning of 
words that come up in the course of the day’s 
work must be hunted up instead of being 
passed over wunconcernedly. Superficiality 
must be discouraged on every possible occa- 
sion. 

In every course of study of books there is 
a danger of laying too much stress upon one 
line. While the scholarly side will seem to 
many to be most important, the popular side 
cannot be overlooked. For example, it is 
necessary to give some attention to fiction and 
juvenile literature. As the time in general 
library schools is so limited, a thorough study 
of children’s literature must be left to the 
special school. Nevertheless, a number of 
children’s authors, including some of the 
inferior writers as well as the best, must be 
discussed, in order that this very important 
class of books shall not be overlooked, while 
in addition a carefui examination of aids and 
gvides to children’s reading enables the stu- 
dents to continue the study when they have 
completed the course. Adult fiction is also 
given some attention. On account of the 
natural fondness of the average person for 
fiction, it is not considered so essential to 
devote much attention to this subject in the 
limited time. There is not so much danger 
of ignorance about novels as exists in regard 
to other classes of literature. 

The students’ literary knowledge is still 
further enlarged by the study of periodical 
literature, much of which has never been 
known to them before they entered the li- 
brary school. A familiarity with a compara- 
tively large number of periodicals of various 
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classes, and the constant use made of these in 
reference work and book selection, must nec- 
essarily increase their acquaintance with many 
subjects of general information. 

The preparation of a reference list more 
extended than any of the reading lists com- 
piled in the study of book selection also con- 
tributes much to the knowledge of books on 
the part of the student. The examination of 
a large number of books in compiling the list 
— “bibliography” is too pretentious a term for 
it, but it is familiarly used —and the selec- 
tion and annotation of titles are good for 
practice, although the limited time that can 
be given to it in a one-year’s course makes 
the list of slight value for printing purposes. 
In a few cases it has been the beginning of 
more extended lists carried on after gradua- 
tion. 

The graduates of at least one school have 
testified almost unanimously to the import- 
ance of the courses in book selection and the 
study of books, the replies to a letter asking 
for criticism of them in some cases being “of 
the greatest value,” “of decided value,” “sim- 
ply invaluable.” “of very great value,’ “very 
important,” “of special value—among the 
most helpful things of the year’s work,” 
“constantly being put to use,” “I might al- 
most say of daily value,” etc. 

From this account of a special branch ex- 
clusive of purely technical subjects, it will be 
evident that the students in a one-year’s 
course are kept busy. In fact, there is some- 
times a feeling that students are overworked. 
But we must remember that students, as a 
rule, prefer to work hard during one year 
rather than have the time made longer. 
They are, or must be, prepared to work hard, 
to devote their entire time to the school, in 
order that they may be able to complete their 
course in a short period. As the students are 
usually past twenty years of age, the hard 
work is not felt so much as it would be in 
younger persons, Besides, the variety in the 
studies pursued tends to keep up the interest. 

And when the graduate completes her 
course what does she remember of this mass 
of books which she has handled during the 
year? That will depend to a large extent 
upon the individual student. The average 
student will of course forget a great deal. 
She will perhaps continue her studies when 
she leaves the school, or she may be placed in 
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a position where her memory is constantly be- 
ing taxed by the need of assisting readers. 
Her notes she refers to for some time after 
graduation, but finally they disappear when 
they are no longer needed and when her in- 
formation regarding books becomes second 


TO WHAT EXTENT CAN THE PUBLIC 


THOsE who attempt the difficult and deli- 
eate task of guiding others must choose each 
step with caution lest they “fall by the way- 
side,” or, worse still, resemble those fools who 
“rush in where angels fear to tread.” There 
is not one among us who does not detest un- 
sought advice. If at times we seem to seek 
it we usually desire confirmation, not modifi- 
cation of our opinions. If we are honest with 
ourselves we must admit this. Humanity 
loves not leading strings even to insure safety, 
preferring an occasional tumble in freedom. 
This is not in the least a deplorable fact. The 
man or woman, boy or girl, who is too easily 
moulded is of too pliable material to pay for 
the labor involved in the process of moulding. 

With the single exception of our love af- 
fairs, there is probably no subject upon which 
advice and interference with our personal 
tastes is so obnoxious as that of our choice 
of books and reading. Here we are dealing 
with matters of the intellect, and right here 
is our pride, or perhaps vanity, most sensi- 
tive. We may admit that another is our su- 
perior in mental attainments, but let that 
other beware of assuming that such is the 
fact. It has been truly said that “it is wise to 
learn even of our enemies, but rarely safe to 
instruct even our friends.” 

It seems obvious then that it is not by ad- 
vice that we can reach our public save in a 
few instances where that article is desired. 
How then? By three processes — elimina- 
tion, substitution, familiarization. First, let 
us as far as possible remove the bad, at least 
put it out of sight, and in this class include 
not only the positively bad, but that poor, use- 
less trash which is bad in that it steals and 

*Read before Michigan Library Association, De- 
troit, Tune 6-8, 1907. 
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nature to her. But the chief value lies in the 
wide (if not deep) survey of the literature of 
knowledge and the literature of power which 
makes her better understand how to assist the 
reading public who come to her library for 
books. 


wastes that most priceless twentieth century 
commodity, time. Of course it is well not to 
be too arbitrary in this. That which is trash 
to one may contain good for another. But 
there is a class of books so low in tone, so 
cheap in sentiment, so slovenly in style that 
their place in the library should “know them 
no more.” Eliminate these, at the same time 
substituting something better, and a long 
stride in the right direction is made. We 
choose with caution our children’s books, why 
not exercise a degree of the same care for our 
grown-up public? When substituting good 
books for worthless ones we should not forget 
to make these as attractive as those discarded. 
This is emphasized again and again by those 
who write and speak on the choice of chil- 
dren’s books. It holds good not one whit less 
with adults who are only children of a larger 
growth. You and I will find ourselves at- 
tracted by fine binding, good illustrations and 
clear, handsome type. We will read a book 
in this dress which we would avoid were it of 
small type, dingy and altogether unlovely. 
This is even more true of those who are less 
familiar with books and authors than of the 
librarian whose daily companions they are. 
This is emphatically the day of the child. 
The watchword of schools and libraries is the 
“future citizen.” This is as it should be, 
certainly, and of vast importance, but, in the 
midst of children’s literature, boys’ clubs, 
story hours, etc., we must not forget that the 
present citizen needs and deserves attention 
and indulgence quite as much as the one to 
come. Very often he is more easily discour- 
aged by an unresponsive face and manner 
than a child would be and at the same time 
quite as unable to help himself, while offhand 
instructions to “look in the catalog and get 
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the number” fill him with dismay. What are 

catalogs to him? He is looking for the book 
he wants. If the librarian is indifferent or 
impatient and takes no pains to find it for 
him, he goes away, perhaps never to return. 
If, on the other hand, he is met with pleasant 
willingness to help where help is needed, with 
no ostentatious condescension, simply a kindly 
desire to aid him; in plain words if he is 
treated as “a man and a brother” he will come 
again and yet again looking for the attendant 
who always gets him what he wants. Of 
what value are a few steps and minutes saved 
by the “look in the catalog” method com- 
pared with the satisfaction of knowing that 
we have found’a patron exactly what he 
wanted and incidentally gained his goodwill 
and confidence? The children’s motto, “Do 
and say the kindest thing in the kindest way,” 
would not come amiss to any of us. Aside 
from this altruistic view, from a purely busi- 
ness standpoint, the citizen has a right to our 
best attention and courtesy. That is what he 
pays us for. This may sound sordid to the 
over-sensitive, but it is not. It is merely 
business honor. Let us smile upon the chil- 
dren certainly, but not forget that we are all 
but older children and no less susceptible to 
pleasant looks and courteous attentions. It 
cannot be denied that there is the citizen, both 
present and future, who seems impervious to 
any courtesy. We have all met him, frequent- 
ly her, but we will hope that he has a vul- 
nerable spot somewhere which may be reached 
with time and patience. 

Let us then purchase substantial editions of 
the best authors, and when obtained let them 
be where the people can handle them and 
choose for themselves. They will be read, of 
that there is no doubt. An example: The 
works of Jane Austen, who is certainly unsur- 
passed in some respects as a writer of fiction, 
stood in an obscure corner of the library in 
dingy binding with eye-destroying print. 
“Sense and sensibility” was taken three times 
in a year, “Emma” but once, and that charm- 
ing story “Mansfield Park” only twice the 
same year. Last summer we bought a new 
edition of these books, not a beautiful one, 
but attractive with large excellent type, and 
placed the whole set in the open shelf room. 
Result: “Sense and sensibility’ went forth 
to charm and entertain the people eighteen 
times in nine months. “Mansfield Park” was 
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taken sixteen times, and “Emma” twenty-two 
times in the same nine months. Take White’s 
“Natural history of Selborne.” It is hard to 
find a more charming book, at the same time 
one so little known. We had a poor, cheap, 
ugly little volume of ancient date. Once in 
fifteen months this was taken from the library. 
We bought a new, two-volume edition with 
beautiful binding and sketches to gladden the 
eye of a booklover. This circulated five times 
in five months. All of these books are now 
being read constantly where formerly they 
were almost unknown to all save the student 
of literature. About two years ago’ we bought 
entire new sets of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Hawthorne, Irving, and Hugo in uniform 
editions, with good binding, print, and illus- 
trations, placing all on the open shelves. 
Since then these books, too often read only 
by the few have become the companions of 
the many. They have been read to a state of 
shabbiness which must soon be repaired with 
new bindings. 

A word concerning the open shelf room 
spoken of. One of the largest and pleasantest 
rooms in the library intended originally for 
the registration only has been utilized for this 
purpose. Here are kept, open to free access 
of the people, some twenty-five hundred 
books, most of them selected. Statistics of 
1906 show that this room controlled one- 
fourth of the entire circulation for the year. 
During 1907 this percentage increased to more 
than one-third. One case, capable of holding 
one hundred and fifty books, is given to the 
late fiction; that is, fiction of the past three 
or four years. Another of a like capacity 
contains the new books other than fiction. 
A third is for bound magazines. A fourth 
is for the rental collection. One case is re- 
served for German and Holland books, an- 
other for Polish and Scandinavian. ‘The in- 
tention is that all classes shall be able to 
choose for themselves should they care to do 
so. Aside from these the books in this room 
are selected and most of them changed from 
time to time. Here are kept in one collection 
some three hundred of the world’s best books. 
At first the idea was conceived of placing the 
great world classics here, believing it pos- 
sible in this manner to introduce the best 
literature of all time to appreciative readers 
who might otherwise never know it. Sir 
John Lubbock’s list was taken as foundation, 
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though some were excluded as unfit for our 
purpose. This was added to considerably 
from the acknowledged classics of all coun- 
tries. Finally about one hundred and fifty 
really great books appeared on the open 
shelves with a sign calling attention to them. 

Now for the result. Manzoni’s “Be- 
trothed” circulated eighteen times in one 
year, as opposed to four times the previous 
year, Pascal's “Thoughts,” which had left the 
library once the year before, was taken ten 
times from the open shelves. We may men- 
tion the Koran as an instance. This jour- 
neyed twice only in one year before it ap- 
peared here. Last year it was taken out 
eleven times. This whole collection was such 
a success and circulated so many books which 
had previously seemed fairly rooted to the 
shelves, so seldom were they disturbed, that 
we concluded to make a collection of the 
greatest fiction of all countries. The new sets 
before mentioned were ordered for this pur- 
pose. There were nearly two hundred books 
in this collection which made their appearance 
with a sign bearing the following inscription, 
“Some novels which have stood the test of 
time.” You have heard the result with Jane 
Austen’s books. They are no exception, but 
only one example of many which might be 
nienticned. 

The first of this year these two collections 
were combined, some rejected and others 
added, some entire new editions purchased 
and many of the old volumes rebound. Each 
book of this last collection, some three hun- 
dred, was marked with a gold star and the 
entire lot shelved in this public room with the 
following explanation: “Some books the 
world considers great. To have read these is 
a liberal education.” Many people are en- 
deavoring under difficulties to educate them- 
selves and these books met with a warm wel- 
come. They are travelling constantly. They 
no longer become mouldy, dusty, and dilapi- 
dated while standing on the shelves, but grow 
shabby in a better way. They wear out, not 
rust out, a far preferable fate for either books 
or men. Those who read the lightest fiction 
for amusement only now received attention, 
for it was believed that even these would ac- 
cept and enjoy a better class of books were 
they attainable without asking advice of at- 
tendants. Two shelves were devoted experi- 
mentally to good American novels, and were 
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filled with Howells, Harte, Cooper, Curtis, 
Eggleston, Stowe, Stockton and others. These 
were welcomed and promptly taken out. Then 
a few shelves of English novels were tried — 
Black, Blackmore, Craik, Besant, Kipling, 
Bronté, Stevenson, etc. None of the ephem- 
eral trash was allowed here, but only books 
which will live even though not of the very 
highest type. These shelves are replen- 
ished every day. Occasionally these are va- 
ried with a shelf cr two of French or Ger- 
man fiction, but the American and English 
novels remain. At one time they were taken 
down, but when several people asked where 
they were to be found it was thought best to 
leave them here permanently. 

Here are kept also a few shelves labelled 
“Some good biographies.” These books are 
replaced as fast as they are taken out and 
changed frequently. Literary lights, actors, 
statesmen, great women, all appear here in 
time. No attempt has been made to keep 
statistics of these miscellaneous novels and 
biographies, but the fact that these shelves 
need daily attention to keep them filled proves 
that the books are freely used. Current 
events and matters of daily interest are also 
noted here. It may be a war, an earthquake, 
the birthday or demise of some great person, 
a political matter, some lecture or any event 
which claims public attention. Whatever the 
subject may be all books in the library per- 
taining to it are brought forth and exhibited 
in this room appropriately labelied. I think 
the quickest work we ever did in this line 
was during a hail storm of unusual violence 
which destroyed skylights, street globes and 
windows all over the city. Before the large 
globes in front of the library had ceased to 
crash we had out a shelf of books on the 
weather, particularly hail storms. They were 
read. 

During the library year April, 1906-1907, 
literature on seventy different subjects was 
placed on these open shelves. The statistics 
of these are interesting, as showing what 
people will read when their attention is called 
in a particular direction. The largest collec- 
tion on any one subject was one hundred 
and sixty, the subject being “vacation litera- 
ture.” This included guide books and travels 
in many countries, together with books on 
hunting, fishing, camping, sailing, etc. They 
were kept on the shelves most of last summer 
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and replenished once or twice a week as 
needed. The same thing is being done this 
summer. In connection with this a large table 
is devoted to travel guides obtained from the 
various railway and steamship companies. A 
sign on this table refers to books on the 
shelves, while one on the shelf calls attention 
to guides on the table. No exact statistics 
could be kept, the books being replaced as 
fast as they were taken. The table of travel 
guides became so popular that it was made a 
feature of the open shelf room. These are 
changed to suit the season, northern routes 
being displayed during the winter months, 
while southern and lake trips are reserved 
for the summer. 

One hundred and fifty books of dramatic 
literature ranging from Euripides to Ibsen 
and Maeterlinck were tried. These were kept 
out two months, and during that time choice 
dramas circulated almost as freely as novels. 
When New Zealand lost her great minister, 
Richard Seddon, twelve books on that coun- 
try were set out. Of these seven were taken 
promptly. Last September during the latest 
little eruption in Cuba we brought out twenty 
books, historical and descriptive, on that 
long-suffering island, of which fifteen were 
taken out. The same month a dozen books 
on football went on these shelves only long 
enough to be taken off again, so quickly did 
the boys get them. We could not call this a 
particularly intellectual topic, but it is whole- 
some and good for boys who, finding this at- 
tention paid to their tastes, are sure to return 
for other things. There was a long course 
of lectures on astronomy last winter. Sixty 
books were placed before the people. At the 
end of the course only fourteen were left to 
put away, while many had been returned to 
their places and taken several times. As- 
tronomy could hardly be called popular read- 
ing either. The revival of the Dreyfus affair 
brought out twelve books and magazine arti- 
cles, of which ten circulated. There was an ex- 
citing election concerning the Sunday closing 
of theaters. Ten books on Sunday observance 
appeared and, though you may not credit the 
statement, seven went forth. Out of twenty- 
five books on Russia only seven were left on 
the shelf. They were all descriptive, histori- 
cal and political, nothing light. During an 
interesting trial over an alleged spiritualistic 
and hypnotic fraud eight out of fifteen books 
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on hypnotism and kindred “isms” proved of 
sufficient interest to be chosen for home read- 
ing. Longfellow, Wordsworth, Washington, 
Lincoln, Hugo, Howell, Dickens and many 
others have all appeared on their respective 
birthdays and all been read to some extent. 
We might go on indefinitely, but these few 
examples will serve to point the moral. 

One important feature to be mentioned be- 
fore leaving this department of the open 
shelves is the technical books. The eighty- 
one volumes of the “International library of 
technology” are kept here permanently for 
the benefit of those who work at trades, arts, 
and crafts. The following will serve to show 
how they are appreciated. Every book has 
been out at least once; only five but once; 
six, five times; seven, four times; nine, eight 
times; and of the remainder from eight to 
sixteen different people have used each sepa- 
rate volume. We have had them less than 
one year. Thus do working men and artisans 
make use of a library for their advancement 
in their various lines of work. The last 
annual report makes this statement: “Since 
December 1 the library has been tabulating 
the occupations given on registration cards. 
Of the total number of 2832 persons registered 
since December 1, 1193 indicated their occu- 
pations. That the library is reaching all 
classes of citizens is shown by the fact that 
167 different occupations have been regis- 
tered.” 

The most carping critic of the modern li- 
brary must cease to call it a “novel dispen- 
satory for idle women,” which pleasing epi- 
thet I have read, I do not remember where. 
It was of too little consequence to “make a 
note on.” 

It is true that among librarians, indeed I 
may say among teachers and all educational 
and literary workers, there is a strong tendency 
to exalt the profession of letters above the 
trades, crafts, and other practical branches of 
knowledge. We are inclined to smile pity- 
ingly when some ludicrous blunder is made 
by a person not versed in books and authors. 
The kindest of us do this, while those less 
thoughtful may even ridicule such blunder. 
Why? One mind cannot contain all things. 
The man who never heard of the Ramayana 
and has only a vague knowledge that there 
was once a man called Shakespeare, may have 
within his brain the embryo of an invention 
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which will revolutionize history. I remember 
a man with horny hands and most unfashion- 
able clothes once asked me for “The Light- 
house on a stick.” He had heard of such a 
book and would like to know what it was. 
I could only smother a laugh by appearing 
most preternaturally solemn, then explained 
that “The house-boat on the Styx” was a 
merry little tale of the post-mortem adven- 
tures of some worthies who departed this life 
ages ago, or words to that effect. My seeker 
after knowledge was disgusted. “He did not 
want to know anything about dead folks; 
would I give him something about engines?” 
Then he lighted up and talked about sprockets 
and valves and gears until my amused smile 
faded away and I looked at him in rever- 
ence. Yes, I have felt humble before a 
ragged, dirty, pinched little boy of twelve, to 
whom English grammar was a sealed book, 
but who knew more about electricity than I 
could ever learn. Verily there are other 
things than books worthy of reverence. 

The accusation of being a “novel dispensa- 
tory” can be met with no surer refutation 
than by calling attention to the last annual 
report of this library, where it is discussed 
somewhat at length. Here are some of the 
figures: Of the 15,176 cards in use only 3736, 
or about 25 per cent., were used for fiction. 
Of this number 905 took out one novel each 
in three months. 231 took but six each in the 
same time, an average of less than one a 
fortnight. It must also be remembered that 
these fiction readers may and do take 
other books at the same time. This does not 
leave a very serious “fiction problem” to 
solve. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be gainsaid that the 
circulation of trash from public libraries is 
still an ever-present evil to be combated with 
all our strength and united wisdom. The 
argument is often advanced that “the public 
pays the bill, therefore the popular taste 
must be considered.” There is some justice 
in this, but does this demand for low fiction 
emanate from that portion of the public which 
pays the bills? Does it not rather come from 
a class of citizens who have very little concern 
with taxes, rates or bills of any sort? The 
responsible citizens, often parents of growing 
families, are not the persons who demand the 
sentimental novel of the lowest order either 
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for their own perusal or as mental food for 
their children. Even if such were the case 
the administration of other public matters is 
left to the chosen officials who are presumably 
better qualified to judge than the mass of the 
people. Surely, therefore, the librarian has a 
right to discriminate and choose, within rea- 
sonable bounds, for the benefit of his public. 
The modern librarian is not a pedantic fogy 
who will exclude everything which he would 
not personally enjoy. On the contrary, he is 
in touch with all modern thought, wide 
awake, and in sympathy with the ideas and 
tastes of the public which he serves. He 
can safely be trusted to guide this as well as 
other branches of his business. A few years 
ago the popular idols of our fiction readers 
were Mary Jane Holmes, Southworth, Brad- 
don, Fleming and the like. It was a matter 
of regret to all thinking librarians even while 
dispensing these books by hundreds every day. 
When it is decided to buy no more of this 
sort of literature (?) the rapid disappearance 
of these novels will soon settle the matter. 
They will gradually wear out and be dis- 
carded until none are left and, having no 
lasting value, they are soon forgotten. The 
taste of readers is formed largely by that 
which it feeds upon. Supply hetter mental 
food and directly a taste for it is created. 
So much for the “fiction problem.” 

To resume the matter of selected books. A 
few of our open shelves are reserved during 
the school term for books required by the high 
school as supplementary reading. The teach- 
ers of English in the various grades send in 
their lists at the beginning of the semester 
and the books required are kept here for 
the students to choose from, with signs indicat- 
ing the grades. This plan assists the teachers, 
pleases the students, and saves much time and 
labor to the library assistants. Another good 
result attending this plan is that many of the 
books are read by others than the students. 
One young woman, a clerk, told me that she 
was trying as far as possible to read with 
the high school classes. As most of her 
evenings were spent in this way she managed 
to familiarize herself with many of the 
authors before they were changed. In fact, 
she was getting pretty well acquainted with 
English and American literature in just this 
manner, though she had never gone beyond 
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the eighth grade in school. This incident 
brings up in natural sequence the subject of 
home reading lists. This is a branch which 
we have not endeavored to push at all be- 
cause of the lack of time to perform the 
amount of research work necessary to carry 
it on successfully. Still during the past year 
we have received and responded to twenty- 
four requests for these lists on industrial, 
commercial and literary subjects. Lists of the 
authors, names and numbers of books and 
sometimes magazine articles on the required 
subjects are made and sent to the persons 
requesting them. It has been observed that 
some of these were being regularly used, 
the books suggested-being drawn out at times, 
though they are frequently used only for ref- 
erence. In time we hope to make this a really 
important feature of our work. Each month’s 
bulletin contains a brief list of the most 
important and interesting articles in the cur- 
rent periodicals. The articles thus indexed 
are invariably called for repeatedly. 

It may not be out of place here to mention 
the work with the travelling libraries, al- 
though this is a subject by itself. Indeed, 
it is “another story” altogether. Yet the fact 
that these travelling books are chosen in the 
library connects the subject rather closely 
with the one under discussion. Public 
schools, private and _ parochial schools, 
churches, the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A,, 
also some of the engine houses, have all 
availed themselves of the opportunity to take 
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out books in large numbers. The plan is 
this: The teacher, or other head of an institu- 
tion, sends to the library a list of the sub- 
jects on which books are desired; as promptly 
as possible, usually the same day, some thirty 
or forty books are selected, packed in a 
locked case and sent to the given address. 
We have sent as many as two hundred at 
one time but not often. The number first 
mentioned is usually all that are required. 
These books may be kept four wecks. In 
the case of the public schools and the engine 
houses the library bears the expense of 
transportation, these being municipal institu- 
tions; all others must pay their own transpor- 
tation bills. Last year we supplied thirty- 
eight institutions, 5335 books being sent in 
138 boxes. This branch of our work meets 
with enthusiastic approval and is increasing 
so rapidly that it will soon require the entire 
time and attention of one person. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this: 
the library can, and in many cases does, 
guide and direct the reading of the public into 
channels which it would never know but for 
that guidance. It can and does draw the 
minds and attention of people, old and young, 
from that which is injurious to that which is 
uplifting and enlightening. But this cannot 
be done by forcing unsought assistance upon 
even the least of these. Indirectly, through 
suggestion, is the only way to influence or 
guide that supremely independent creature, 
the “American public.” 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT IN DIRECTING THE READING OF FICTION 


By Frances L. Ratusone, Librarian East Orange (N. J.) Free Public Library 


In every library there are many copies of 
well-known novels standing on the shelves. 
The current demand for them as new books 
is passed. The public who read the reviews 
are now interested in other more recent 
novels. It was necessary to buy many copies 
to meet demand when these novels were 
new. How can they still be made useful 
in our libraries? 

In the Buffalo Public Library a few years 
ago we tried an experiment that proved 
distinctly successful and taught us some help- 
ful things. It taught us that only persons 
who read book-reviews clamor for the latest 
fiction; that persons who ask for Mary J. 


Holmes and “The Duchess” ask for them be- 
cause they know nothing better and because 
their friends and neighbors have recom- 
mended them; that, perhaps two years after 
the current demand is over, through friend 
or neighbor, these people will hear of “Peter 
Stirling” or “To have and to hold,” and will 
ask for the novel at the library. 

Our plan was to prepare graded lists of 
popular novels. The first list was chosen 
to place in books of still less literary value 
than books mentioned on the list. A _ list 
was placed in every copy of every book by 
Mrs. Holmes, Mrs. Wilson, Florence Warden, 
etc., the “borderland fiction” that most libra- 
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ries have contained and that many libraries 
are not replacing. The second list included 
many titles that when new every library was 
forced to duplicate freely. This list was 
placed in all copies of all books by the authors 
mentioned on the first list, and in many others 
of about the same quality. Each list was 
always better than the book in which it was 
placed. Our third list was not successful, for 
when we advanced to that grade we reached 
people who read book-reviews and had very 
likely read the books. But our first two lists 
brought surprising results. Such a demand 
for these books was created that more copies 
had to be purchased — more copies of many 
books with which we had thought the li- 
brary over-stocked. The very seekers after 
Holmes and Wilson were heard to recommend 
the lists. The reason seemed to be that a 
new public had been introduced to the books. 
We had tried to see that no novel was listed 
which, if chosen first, would lead the bor- 
rower to abandon the list as uninteresting. 
We had tried to see also that the holding 
quality of every story from the start was 
paramount to its literary quality, that all 
were refreshing love-stories and had attrac- 
tive titles, and that but one story by an 
author was given. This reticence let our lists 


serve as the key to indefinite pleasures. We 
headed each list “Popular Novels” and 
printed them on varied tints of paper. We 


also distributed them from the delivery desk. 
This was perhaps a mistake, for they did 
not then reach the persons for whom they 
were especially prepared. The supply soon 
gave out and they were not reprinted. 

The East Orange Library has now revised 
these lists, adding many titles that have 
proved popular since that time, and intends 
to use them systematically as follows: They 
will be headed “Popular Novels. Free Pub- 
lic Library. List 1 [or List 2.] Bring this 
List with you to the Library.” 

As these two lists were all that proved 
successful for the purpose no others will be 
printed, but these will be kept in stock and 
used year in and year out as long as they 
accomplish their object. They may be re- 
vised from time to time as use suggests. 

A careful list of all novels contained in the 
that are favorites with readers of 

“The Duchess” and the German 
On the book-card of 


library 
Holmes, 


translations will be made. 
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each book will be written “List 1.” A copy of 
this list will be pasted inside the book-cover. 
Whenever the book-card is replaced in the 
book after circulation a copy of List 1 will 
also be slipped into the book for the next 
borrower to keep. 

The next higher grade of novels, deter- 
mined by their readers, will be listed with 
equal care. List 2 will be used with these 
books in the same way. 

Of course books will have to be purchased 
to meet the demand created. But the dupli- 
cation will be concentrated upon a small list 
of perhaps twenty titles, and many of these 
books libraries already have in numbers. The 
lists will be doing systematic suggestive work 
with the people who need suggestions most 
and are most diffident about asking or taking 
suggestions. If some titles that have been 
read by the borrower and liked appear on the 
list so much the better. She has more faith 
in the popularity of the list. The readers for 
whom these lists are made are not large 
readers and any “good” book that has not 
been read is “new” to them. When they be- 
come constant readers they will not need this 
kind of assistance.* 

Lists have been made before. Lists have 
been placed in books before. The chief value 
in the present plan is that the books on each 
list are selected with regard to the people 
for whom they are intended ; and that by plac- 
ing the proper list in books that are popular 
with the people to be reached the lists are 
made effective. If used in any other way 
dozens of lists of good novels would serve 
as well. One of our crying needs is to reach 
the lowest strata of novel readers and culti- 
vate a taste for better things. This experi- 
ment certainly made many writers popular 
with people who are very loth to try new writ- 
ers, and consequently it broadened their tastes. 


*The printers who do this work for us will make 
plates of these two lists, and print also an explana 
tion of their use with a list of the 
whose books each list should be pasted and slipped, 
if the idea seems to meet a need, They will sell 
them to other libraries at the same price that we 
pay for them. follows: 

100 copies, 20 cents per hundred. 

250 “ 

500 15 

1000 12 

Postage, 4 cents extra 
Three copies of the explanation will be included with 
Address Velsor-Devereux Co., East 


writers into 


The prices range as 


each order. 
Orange, N. J. 
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GRADED LISTS OF POPULAR NOV- 
ELS — EAST ORANGE LIBRARY 


LIST NO. I 


Barr. In the midst of alarms. 
Brush. Colonel’s opera cloak. 
Burnham. Dr. Latimer. 
—— Next door. 
Burnett. Louisiana. 
Davis. Soldiers of fortune. 
Fothergill. First violin. 
Fox. Kentuckians, 
Greaves. Brewster’s millions. 
Hornung. Irralie’s bushranger. 
Johnston. To have and to hold. 
King. Between the lines. 
Lynde. Helpers. 
McClelland. St. John’s wooing. 
McCutcheon. Castle Craneycrow. 
Mulock. John Halifax. 
Westcott. David Harum. 
Wister. Virginian. 
Woolson. Anne. 

LIST NO. 2 


Allen. Choir invisible. 

Barrie. Little minister. 

Besant. Armorel of Lyonesse. 
Blackmore. Lorna Doone. 
Churchill. Crisis. 

Crawford. Saracinesca. 
Crockett. Lilac sunbonnet. 

Ford. Honorable Peter Stirling. 
Fox. Little shepherd of Kingdom Come. 
Frothingham. Turn of the road. 
Glasgow. Voice of the people. 
Goodwin. White aprons. 

Greene. Vesty of the Basins. 
Hope. Prisoner of Zenda. 
—Mason. Four feathers. 
Merriman. Sowers. 

—— With edged tools. 

Mitchell. Amos Judd. 

Parker. Seats of the mighty. 
Smith. Caleb West. 

Tarkington. Gentleman from Indiana. 
Ward. Singular life 

Weyman. Under the red robe. 


DECISION AGAINST AMERICAN PUB- 
LISHERS’ ASSOCIATION ON NON- 
COPYRIGHT BOOKS 


Tue following decision in the suit of R. H. 
Macy & Co. vs. American Publishers’ Associa- 
tion has been handed down by Judge Dowling, 
of the Supreme Court of New York: 

“A careful examination of the testimony 
and exhibits herein leads me to the conclusion 
that it is impossible to differentiate the legal 
propositions now presented for determination 
from those which were judicially settled by 
the Court of Appeals by its prior decision 
—. and which were raised by demurrer 
(177 N. Y., 473). The question is not one 
of the interpretation of the copyright laws of 
the United States, and therefore the conten- 


tion of plaintiff's counsel that the decision of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit should supersede that 
of the Court of Appeals is incorrect, even if 
there were no conflict of decisions (as there 
is) between the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals in different circuits. The issue 
herein is as to the construction and application 
of a New York State statute (chap. 690, Laws 
of 1899), and the Court of Appeals of this State 
having defined and determined the extent to 
which the acts complained of are in contra- 
vention of the statute, its decision is final and 
conclusive. It follows, therefore, that in con- 
sonance with the decision of Chief Justice 
Parker, writing for the majority of the court, 
plaintiffs are entitled to judgment, with costs, 
against defendants, restraining them from in- 
terfering in any way with the sale of uncopy- 
righted books to plaintiffs, and for the dam- 
ages which plaintiffs have sustained by reason 
of defendant’s unlawful acts in the premises.” 


NOTES ON THE CATALOGING OF 
PRINTS 


(Translated by the author from Museumskunde) 

PRINT rooms exist independently and_as 
departments in art museums or libraries. The 
last is the case, for example, in London, 
Paris, Vienna, Washington and New York. 
The print department of a large library will 
naturally be administered, in a general way, 
according to library methods. That is to say, 
the prints will, as far as is practicable, be 
classified and cataloged in the same manner 
as are books. Some differences in treatment 
there will naturally be, determined by the 
nature of the material. 

Probably more than one print room labors 
under the difficulty of insufficient help and a 
resultant incomplete catalog. One may theo- 
rize as to the cause of this, attributing the 
fact, perhaps, to a possible reluctance to ac- 
cord the dignity of full cataloging to the 
print, which, being a single sheet, might 
appear to have even less claim to such treat- 
ment, if size be considered, than the pamphlet, 
which is not fully cataloged in all libraries. 
However, conjectures aside, the fact remains, 
and the question is to find ways and means of 
bettering existing conditions. 

Now, in listing prints, there are two aids 
to quick results which one does rot find 
applicable to the same extent when dealing 
with books. In the first place, the plan of 
utilizing bibliographies (cf. W. C. Lane, “Pro- 
ceedings of the American Library Associa- 
tion,” 1904 p. 136) can be adapted in the 
case of prints by checking printed catalogs 
and dictionaries of engravers, with a conse- 
quent considerable saving of space in the 
card catalog. In the second place, the classing 
of the print (i.¢., shelving it under engravers, 
painters, subject, etc) usually saves a card 
under that particular heading in the card 
catalog. 
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The work of very many engravers is listed 
in general or national catalogs (such as 
Le Blanc’s “Manuel de l’amateur d’estampes,” 
Portalis and Beraldi’s “Les graveurs du 18e 
siécle,” Beraldi’s “Les graveurs du 19e siécle,” 
or J. Chaloner Smith’s “British mezzotint 
portraits”) or in monographs on individual 
artists (such as those on Rembrand:, Diirer, 
Whistler, Jacque and Buhot, by Bartsch, 
Koehler, Wedmore, Guiffrey and Bourcard 
respectively). When an artist's work is 
checked in such a book, one card in the 
catalog, under his name, is sufficient to show 
in which book the checked list may be found, 
and even that is not absolutely necessary. 
The reproductive print, i.e., reproduction of a 
painting, statue, or other work of art (e.g., 
Waltner’s etching of Rembrandt's “Night 
watch,” Bracquemond’s rendering of Mililet’s 
“Man with the hoe,” Jacquemart’s transla- 
tions of glassware, medals, jewels and other 
art objects), being checked in a printed cata- 
log, will need no engraver card (correspond- 
ing to the author card for a book) in the 
card catalog, but only one for the subject 
and one for the painter or sculptor. The 
original etching or lithograph (e.g., Rem- 
brandt’s “Burgomaster Six,” Whistler’s “Fi- 
nette,” Menzel’s “Bear pit”), checked in the 
same way, will need only a subject card, and 
sometimes not even that. 

To illustrate this time and labor saving 
method by an example: The print room of 
the New York Public Library contains a 
collection of prints by various engravers after 
paintings by Raphael. They are shelved in 
the section “Painters” under “Raphael,” and 
therefore need no card under that heading; 
they are checked in Le Blanc, Bartsch or else- 
where under Raimondi, Master of the Die, 
Caylus, etc., and therefore need no engraver 
card; only a subject card, therefore, is neces- 
sary, and in the case of the various Madonnas 
and Holy Families some form of general 
reference card will probably suffice. 

Of course, there are artists who are not 
represented in any of the printed records, or 
by whom plates exist which have escaped the 
makers of those records, or who, being still 
living, have continued to work since the date 
of the latest printed list. For these cards 
must be written, or additions be entered in 
manuscript in the printed catalogs. 

Thus far the prints have been considered 
which form the print department proper, or 
at least its main stock, and which are arranged 
according to form of engraving (etching, line 
engraving, lithography, etc.), or by schools 
of engravers or nationality, or by individual 
artists, or by combination of two or of all 
three of these methods. This arrangement 
lays stress on the artistic and technical side 
of the matter and helps to serve the main 
function of the print room, the preserva- 
tion of the best and most representative 
examples of the reproductive arts as a record 
of the progress and development of the same. 


But there are many prints which, because 
their interest from this, the artistic stand- 
point, is distinctly less than their value as 
illustrative material, are arranged under sub- 
jects, such as portraits, views, historical 
prints, costume plates. Such a print, shelved 
under the subject, checked in a printed cata- 
log, needs only a card for the original artist 
(painter, sculptor, draughtsman). In the case 
of less important painters a card for each print 
may not be found necessary, a mere list of 
names, for instance, serving to indicate which 
portraits by a particular artist a print room 
possesses. The same holds good as to certain 
commercial roth century engravers, prolific 
but of no importance, and not represented in 
any printed lists. 

Obviously, the saving of time and of space 
in the card catalog will in the end be consid- 
erable as a result of this method. 

These notes have not been set down in the 
belief that the ideas they express had occurred 
to no one else, but simply because the writer 
had seen no reference to the subject in print, 
and because hints of the sort may be useful, 
if only in bringing out more and better infor- 
mation from others. 

FRANK WEITENKAMPF, 
Curator Print Department, N. Y. Public 
Library. 


LABOR PAPERS, 1860-1880 


Tue following rather lengthy list of labor 
papers published in this country during the 
20 years 1860-80 will perhaps astonish even 
the most careful students of the labor move- 
ment. The American Bureau of Industrial 
Research is gathering data of this kind for a 
complete bibliography of labor, and asks the 
co-operation of all librarians. In September, 
1906, the LiprarRy JOURNAL published a much 
shorter list for the decade 1827-37, and thereby 
assisted in calling attention to the importance 
of the early American labor press. The com- 
munications resulting from that notice have 
made the list more nearly complete. 

Librarians will confer a favor if they will 
furnish information regarding any files they 
may have either of papers in this list or of 
similar publications to the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Research, Madison, Wis. 

B. ANpREws. 
Advocate, Pittsburg, 1867. 
Agitator, Chicago, 1869-70. 
American Banner and Workingmen’s Leader, 

New York, 1850. 

American Socialist, Oneida, N. Y., 1876-79. 
American Workman, Boston, 1868-1872. 
Anthracite Monitor, Tamaqua, Pa., 1868-73. 
Anti-Monoplist, Philadelphia, 1873. 

Arbeiter Union (d. & w.), New York, 1868-70. 
Arbeiter-Zeitung, Chicago, 1876-. 

Arbeiter Zeitung, New York, 1873. 

Baltimore Laborer, Baltimore, 1867. 

Buffalo Gazette, Buffalo, 1867. 

Buffalo Sentinel, Buffalo, 1864-65. 
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Bulletin de L’Union Republicaine, New York, 


1860-71. 

Chicago Telegraph, Chicago, 1865. 

Christian Socialist, Minneapolis, 1876-. 

Circular, Brooklyn and Oneida, N. Y., -76. 

Cleveland Sunday Times, Cleveland, 1875-. 

Coach Makers’ International Journal, Phila- 
delphia, 1866-73-. 

Communist, St. Louis, 1868-. 

Cenductor’s Brotherhood Monthly Journal, 
Cresline, O., 1874-. 

Colperative Guild Magazine, Evansville, Ind., 
1877-. 

Coéperative News, New Orleans, 1875-. 

Record, Foster’s Crossing, O., 
1865-. 

Coopers’ Journal, Cleveland, 1870-75. 

Coopers’ New Monthly, Cleveland, 1874-. 

Dagsly Set, Chicago, 1870-. 

Daily Issue (d), Quincy, 1866-. 

Daily Journal (d), Utica, N. Y., 1866-. 

Daily Union Press (d), Buffalo, -1864. 

Democratic Guard, Sunbury, Pa., 1860-. 

Detroit Daily Union (d), Detroit, 1865-67. 

Echo, Boston, 1876-. 

Echo, St. Louis, 1878-. 

Emancipator, Cincinnati, -1877-. 

Emigration, New York, 1865. 

Enterprise, San Francisco, 1871-. 

Equity, Boston, 1874-75. 

Fackel, Chicago, 1870-. 

Farmers and Mechanics Advocate, Zanesville, 
O., 1870-. 

Fincher’s Trades’ Review, Phila., 1863-66. 

Zeitung, New York, 1879- 


I. 

Ome Rapids Advocate, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
~1807-. 

Granite Cutters’ National Journal, Rockland, 
Me., 1877-. 

Grass Valley (Cal.) Union, -1865-. 

Guardian, New York, 1871-72. 

Herald, Troy, N. Y., -1866-. 

Hull’s Crucible, Boston, 1873-. 

Independent Workingman, Nashville, Tenn., 
-1874-. 

Industrial Advocate, Amity City, La., 1876-. 

Industrial Advocate, St. Louis, 1866-. 

Advocate, Wilkesbarre, Pa., 1877- 
78. 

Industrial Age, Chicago, 1873-77-. 

Industrial Reformer, San Francisco, 1871-. 

International, New York, 1874-. 

Iron Molders’ Journal, Cincinnati, 1866-. 

Journal and Citizen, Lawrence, Ms., 1871-. 

Jour. Printer, New Haven, Conn., 1871. 

Journal of the Trades and Workingmen, San 
Francisco, 1865. 

Journal of Industry, Grand Rapids, Mich., 


1867-. 
Knights of St. Crispin Monthly Journal, Hop- 
kinton, Mass., 1872-. 
Labor Balance, Boston, 1877-79. 
Labor Journal, Fall River, Mass., 1873-. 
Labor Journal, Hartford, Conn., 1872. 
Labor Journal, Manchester, N. H., 1870. 
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Labor Reformer, Tamaqua, Pa., 1871. 
Labor Review, Detroit, 1880. 

Labor Standard, Paterson, N. J., 1878-. 
Labor Standard, Boston, 1876-1878. 

Labor Times, Washington, 1878-. 

Labor Tribune, Lancaster, Pa., 1871-72-. 
Labor Tribune, Pittsburg, 1872-. 

Labor Union, Nashville, Tenn., 1869-. 
Lantern, ——————__,, R. L., -1870-. 
Lawrence Journal, Lawrence, Mass., 1871-. 
Le Socialiste, New York, 1871-. 

Live and Let Live, Baltimore, -1867-. 
Locomotive Engineers’ Advocate, Pittsburg, 


1874-. 

Locomotive Engineers’ Journal. St. Louis, 
etc., 1867-. 

Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine, Indianapolis, 
etc., 1877-. 


Machinists and Blacksmiths’ Journal, Cleve- 
land, 1862-76. 

Manifesto, Albany, N. Y., 1877-99. 

Mechanics’ and Workingmen’s Advocate, De- 
troit, 1865. 

Mechanics’ Own, New York and Phila., 1859- 
6: 


2. 
Medium, Danville, Pa., 1871-. 
Miner and Artisan, St. Louis, 1865-66. 
Miner and Manufacturer, Youngstown, O., 


-73-74-- 

Miners’ Daily Advocate (d), Hazelton, Pa., 
1872. 

Miners’ National Record. Cleveland, O., 


1874-. 
Monitor, Portland, Me., 1871-. 
Monthly Advocate, New York, 1864. 
National Mechanic, Phila., 1850. 
National Mechanics Journal, Syracuse, N. Y., 
1872-. 
National Socialist, Cincinnati, -1878-. 
National Sovereign, Stoneham, Mass., 1876. 
National Workman, New York, 1866-67. 
New England Mechanic, —————, 1850. 
New Hampshire Workman, ——, -1870-. 
New Orleans Commercial, New Orleans, 


-1866-. 
New Orleans Southern Star, New Orleans, 


- 1866. 
New York Era, New York, (Oct.-Dec.), 


186s. 
New York Monthly, New York, 1864. 
New Yorker Volksseitung, New York, 187 
Omaha Union, Omaha, -1874. 
Once-a-week, Brooklyn, -1864. 
Ontario Workman, Toronto, Ontario, 1872-. 
Pennsylvanian and Labor Tribune, Lancaster, 
Pa., 1871-72. 
People’s Journal, San Francisco, 1871-. 
People’s Paper, Pittsburg, 186s. 
People’s Weekly, Baltimore, 1867-. 
Plaindealer. Pitsfield, N. H., 1872. 
Printer, New York, 1858-75. 
Printers’ Circular, Phila., 1866- Qo. 
Quarterly Letter, Cliftondale, Mass., 1867-. 
Radical Review, New Bedford, Mass., 1877- 


78. 
Rag Baby, Phila., 18709. 
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Reform (d), Chicago, 1866-. 

Reform Journal, Williamsport, Pa., -1872-. 

Reformer, Wilkesbarre, Pa., 1879 (?). 

Revolution, New York, 1868-71. 

Revolutionist, Cincinnati, O., 1860-. 

Rural Express, Rolla, Mo., -1866-. 

Scroll Keeper, Harrisburg, Pa., -1871-. 

— Louis Daily Press (d.), St. Louis, 1864- 

Shaker, Albany, N. Y., 1871-77. 

Shop and Senate, San Francisco, 1873-74. 

Social Record, Crimea, Mich., -1864-. 

Socialist, Chicago, -1878-. 

Socialist, Detroit, 1877-78. 

Socialist (d), Milwaukee, 1876-. 

Sccialist, New York, 1876. 

Socine Democrat, New York, -1875-. 

Solidarity, New York, -1868-. 

Southern Workman, , -1879. 

Sovereigns of Industry Bulletin, Worcester, 
Mass., 1875-76-. 

Sovereign Bulletin, Washington, 1875-80-. 

State Sovereign, Boston, 1875-. 

Sunday Morning Union, New Haven, 1871-. 

Tageblatt (d), Phila., 1877-. 

Times, Syracuse, N. Y., -1871. 

Toiler, New York, 1874. 

Trades, Phila., 1870. 

Trades Advocate, New York, 1864-66. 

Union, Indianapolis, 1874-. 

Vindicator, Lynn, Mass., 1877-. 

Voice (d), Boston, 1864-67; (w) °66-'67. 

Volkstimme des Westens, St. Louis, 1877-. 

Vulcan Record, Pittsburg, ———————— 

Way, Boston, 1876-. 

Weekly Industrial Journal, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., 1860. 

Weekly Miner, Belleville, Ill., 1863-6s. 

Weekly Worker, Syracuse, N. Y., 1875. 

Welcome Workman, Phila., 1867-68. 

Western Advance, Blcomington, IIl., 1877-. 

Women’s Advocate, Dayton, O., 1869-70. 

Women’s Journal, Phila., 1864. 

Work and Wages, Boston, 1870. 

Worker, New York, 1873-; 1879-. 

Workingman, Pottsville and Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., 1873-77. 

Workingman, New York, 1864. 

Workingman, Nashville, Tenn., 1872. 

Workingman, Memphis, Tenn., 1868. 

Workingman’s Advocate, Chicago, 1864-77. 

Workingmen’s Advocate, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., 1870-. 

Workingmen’s Advocate, Cincinnati, 18609-. 

Working Man’s Banner, Scranton, Pa., 1879. 

Journal, Springfield, Mass., 
1867. 

Workingman’s Journal, Columbus, Ks., 1870-. 

Workingmen’s Journal, San Francisco, 1869- 
71. 

Workingmen’s Journal, Hamilton, Canada 
West, 1864. 

Review, Hartford, 
1871-. 

Workingman’s Map, Indianapolis, 1876-. 

Workwoman, Boston, 1870-. 


Conn., 
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ASSOCIATION OF SWISS LIBRARIANS 


Tue Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen for 
July contains a record of the seventh meeting 
of the Association of Swiss Librarians (Ve- 
reinigung Schweiserischer Bibliothekare), 
which was held on April 20 and 21 in Geneva, 
with a fair attendance. C. Chr. Bernouilli 
(of Basle) was elected president. The prin- 
cipal feature was a paper by Dr. Hans Barth 
(of Winterthur) on “Significance and pro- 
duction of a Swiss union catalog” (Gesamt- 
katalog). No country, he insisted, was in a 
position to produce a Gesamtkatalog with so 
comparatively small an outlay as Switzerland, 
as there are nowhere so many printed library 
catalogs as there. Of course, a catalog thus 
based primarily on printed material cannot 
aim at bibliographically exact descriptions. A 
lively discussion ensued. One point brought 
out was that if the great cost of a Gesamt- 
katalog were considered unjustifiable, the 


acquisition of more copies of a work than is 
necessary in a small country such as Switzer- 
land also represents an unjustifiable outlay. 
It was finally voted to have the paper printed 
and sent to members, and to reopen the 
whole question at the next meeting. 


F, W. 


IS LIBRARIANSHIP A PROFESSION? 


From Library Association Record 


THE question has often been posed, “Ts li- 
brarianship a profession?” And as often it 
has been answered in the affirmative. But 
however often this affirmative is made, the 
question itself remains; and the answer brings 
us no nearer the solution of the underlying 
practical query. And this with good reason, 
for the definition of professionalism is of 
necessity vague. Putting aside the artists in 
word and action and form, the writer, the 
actor, the sculptor and the painter, one class 
of profession, represented by the army, the 
navy and the church, stands out clearly, for 
therein social standing and private income 
play a ruling part. To this form of profes- 
sionalism, naturally, the librarian lays no 
claim. There is another class, rigidly ex- 
amined, protected by a legal register against 
the competition of all unauthorized persons. 
But the librarian cannot rank with the doc- 
tor, the chemist and the lawyer. Their ex- 
clusive privileges are granted merely as a 
protection, perhaps of a somewhat theoretical 
nature, against moral or material damage to 
the public. The third, and greater class, to 
which the librarian may legitimately aspire 
to belong, is that wide one in which some au- 
thoritative recognition of experience and 
learning serves to stamp a man as trustworthy, 
and proclaims him as such before his fellow 
citizens. Did space permit, many instances 
intermediate between the scholastic and archi- 
tectural professions might be quoted, 
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PRIVATE LIBRARIES OF ROME 


From a Rome special correspondent of the New 
York Sun 


Tue wealth and importance of the private 
libraries of Rome is considerable, so much 
so that no work on Rome has ever been writ- 
ten without these libraries being consulted. 
In the celebrated history of the Council of 
Trent by Pallavicino at almost every page 
manuscripts existing in private libraries are 
cited, and in Ranke’s “History of the Popes” 
nearly all the material was collected from 
these libraries, as the Vatican archives were 
then closed to the public. 

Until the eighteenth century many private 
libraries were still in existence, but at present 
only two remain intact. 

The first person in“Rome to own a private 
library was Cardinal Vitellozzi under the 
pontificate of Paul 1v., but it had been the 
fashion in Rome, as far back as the 15th cen- 
tury, for noble families to collect in their pal- 
aces books and manuscripts besides objects of 
art, statuary and paintings. Still such collec- 
tions could not be considered as libraries. 

The libraries of the Acquaviva, Albizzi, 
Bichi, Bona, Celsi, Cesi, Fontanini, Imperiali, 
Massimi, Spada, etc., have all disappeared. 
The famous Altieri Library, which contained 
important documents about the pontificate of 
Sixtus v. and all the manuscripts belonging to 
Pope Clement x. collected by his nephew, Car- 
dinal Paoluzzo Altieri, has been reduced to 
only about six or seven codices. 

The no less famous Albani library was sold 
in 1857. Some manuscripts were bought by 
Prince Boncompagni, others by the Vatican 
library, but the greater part were lost, as they 
were purchased by the Prussian Government 
and the vessel that was carrying them to Ger- 
many was wrecked. 

Both the Boncompagni and the Borghese 
libraries have been broken up. The former 
was sold mostly abroad, while the manu- 
scripts of the latter were bought by the Vat- 
ican. The collection belonging to Cardinal 
Baldasarre Boncompagni is completely lost 
and no trace of it exists; only a complete 
catalog compiled by Narducci remains to show 
how great the loss was. A considerable col- 
lection of unsorted manuscripts, among which 
were the documents of Cardinal Marescotti 
and many codes of great value, was sold by 
public auction in Rome a couple of vears ago, 
and hardly a single page was left in Italy, 
almost everything being purchased by for- 
eigners. 

Several private libraries were fortunately 
incorporated in public libraries and thus saved 
from dispersal. Thus all the manuscripts of 
Cardinal Baronius, the disciple of St. Philip 
Neri, who was made Cardinal in 1596, now 
form part of the Bibliotheca Vercelliana, one 
of the most magnificent libraries of Rome in 
the Monastery of the Oratorians, now used 
as a Court of Assize. 
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The manuscripts of Cardinals Bona, Noris 
and Passionei are in the Bibliotheca Angelica, 
founded in 1604 by Angelo Rocca and con- 
taining over 150,000 volumes and 2945 manu- 
scripts. This library was once owned by the 
Austin Friars, but it was declared state prop- 
erty in 1870. 

The manuscripts of Cardinal Casanata are 
still in the library which bears his name, the 
Bibliotheca Casanatensis, once owned by the 
Dominicans and considered as the largest re- 
ligious library in Rome after that of the Vat- 
ican. It consists of 120,000 printed volumes 
and 4500 manuscripts. 

Many collections of manuscripts and books 
belonging to cardinals and noble Roman fam- 
ilies are now to be found outside Rome. 
Thus, for instance, the celebrated Manoscritti 
Farnesiani belonging to Paul m1. and his 
nephew, Cardinal Alessandro are in Naples 
and Parma, the documents of Cardinal Cer- 
viniani are in Florence and those of Cardinal 
Garampi are at Rimini. 

The Vatican Library generally secures part 
of the manuscripts belonging to cardinals, 
and very often the heirs of a cardinal’s estate 
spontaneously offer such documents as relate 
to state affairs to the Vatican, as was done in 
the cases of the libraries of Cardinals Albani, 
Garampi and Borghese, as well as the private 
library of Giovanni Battista Confalonieri and 
those of the noble families Bolognetti-Cenci, 
Pio and Carpegna. During the 17th century 
the Vatican Library was increased by the 
manuscripts belonging to Cardinals Sirleti, 
Baronius and Caraffa and also those of Fulvio 
Orsini. 

Pope Leo xt11., besides opening the secret 
archives of the Vatican to the public, spent 
a considerable sum of money in purchasing 
private collections of manuscripts and books 
which were added to the Vatican Library. 
He bought, for instance, the celebrated Bor- 
ghese Library, founded by Cardinal Scipione 
Borghese. 

The celebrated Barberini Library, begun by 
Cardinal Francesco Barberini, the nephew of 
Urban vu, who built the great palace of his 
family with stones taken from the Colosseum, 
which gave rise to the saying that “the Bar- 
berini had done what the barbarians had not,” 
is perhaps the most important private library 
in the world. In the year 1672 the library of 
Cardinal Antonio Barberini was added to it 
and the manuscripts it contained increased to 
the number of 9000, During the 18th and 19th 
cer.turies many precious books and documents 
were stolen and shortly after the entire library 
was sold to the Vatican. 

The Barberini Library contains, among 
other priceless treasures, a collection of auto- 
graphs by Cardinal Bembo and Galileo Gal- 
ilei, a Latin translation of Plato, with auto- 
graph notes by the poet Tasso, designs by 
San Gallo and other celebrated architects, By- 
zantine miniatures. etc. There are 600 Greek 
codices and twice as many Latin ones. 
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Among the Oriental codices there is the 
priceless and unique Samaritan Pentateuch. 
‘There is a complete collection of books deal- 
ing with the history of Roman architecture, 
many manuscripts of celebrated men and 
writers and all the diplomatic correspondence 
during the pontificate of Urban vit 

Since the sale of the Barberini Library to 
the Vatican there are only two important pri- 
vate libraries left intact in Rome, the Biblio- 
theca Chigiana, belonging to the Chigi family, 
and the Bibliotheca Corsiniana, the property 
once of the Corsini, but now of the Italian 
state. The descendants of the old noble fam- 
ilies have sold their books and rented their 
palaces, and instead of old manuscripts and 
Oriental codices their libraries of to-day, if 
they deserve the name, contain only French 
novels and society papers, bound uniformly in 
the same color and in many cases used only 
as ornaments. 


Hmerican Library Association 

President: Arthur E. Bostwick, New York 
Public Library. 

Secretary: J. I. Wyer, Jr., State Library, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Executive officer: E. C. Hovey, A. L. A. 
headquarters, 34 Newbury street, Boston, 
Mass. 

PROCEEDINGS 

The Bulletin containing the Proceedings is 

ready, and is being mailed to the members. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


A meeting of the Executive Board is 
called for Thursday, Sept. 26, 1007, at 3 p.m., 
at Stamford, N. Y., at the time of the annual 
meeting of the New York Library Associa- 
tion. 

PUBLISHING BOARD 

The Publishing Board will hold a meeting 

at the headquarters in Boston, Oct, 2. 


COMMITTEES 


The following appointments and changes in 
membership of committees have been made 
by the Executive Board: 

Public documents: A. R. Hasse, chairman; 
Johnson Brigham, W. E. Henry, T. W. Koch, 
H. Langton, Charles McCarthy, T. M. 
Owen, Jas. David Thompson, R. H. Whitten, 
S. H. Ranck, M. L. Sutliff. 

Library training: M. W. Plummer, chair- 
man; Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, W.-C. Kimball, 
H. E. Legler, I. E. Lord, A. S. Root, G. D. 
Rose, C. M. Underhill. 

Library administration: Corinne Bacon, 
chairman; Sula Wagner, H. C. Wellman. 

Relations of libraries to federal and state 

overnments: Dr. B. C. Steiner, chairman; 
Bain, Jr., R. R. Bowker, H. G. Wad- 
lin, R. H. Whitten. 

To consider revision of the constitution 
(appointed by the president). 
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State Library Assoctations 


IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT MEETING 
At the annual meeting of the Iowa Library 
Association, held at Ottumwa in October of 
1906, it was decided to give the plan of dis- 
trict meetings a trial during this year, with 


‘the hope of bringing a library conference 


within reach of all the library workers in the 
state at least once a year. Accordingly the 
executive board of the state association di- 
vided the state into four districts and ap- 
pointed a chairman to arrange for the meeting 
in each district. 

The southeastern district meeting was held 
July 16-17 at Iowa City, where the State 
University Library and the public library 
furnished excellent attractions, while the lowa 
Summer Library School, then in session at 
the university, contributed largely to the in- 
terest of the meeting through its instructors. 

The first session on Tuesday afternoon, the 
16th, was held in the children’s room of the 
public library, and was opened by an inspiring 
talk by Mrs. H. M. Towner, of Corning, a 
member of the library commission. The 
librarians’ round table followed, with dis- 
cussions of the topics, advertising the library 
and binding and repairing, led hy Miss Har- 
riet Howe, of the University Library, and 
Miss Irene Warren, of the School of Educa- 
tion, Chicago, both instructors in the library 
school. The roll call was responded to by 
brief reports from the libraries represented, 
after which Miss M. E. Ahern, of Chicago, 
addressed the meeting on “The demands of 
librarianship,” suggesting some of the obliga- 
tions and the difficult’es of the profession 

The evening session, held in the parlors of 
the Liberal Arts Building of the State Uni- 
versity was presided over by President Mac- 
Lean, of the university, who is also a member 
of the library commission. Miss Irene War- 
ren gave the first address of the evening on 
“Work with the schools,” and showed that 
there is still much to be done to secure work- 
ing co-operation between the libraries and the 
schools and colleges. Miss Edna Lyman, of 
Oak Park, Ill., who had charge of the chil- 
dren’s course in the library school, spoke on 
“The place of the story,” and emphasized the 
importance of capable, trained librarians in 
charge of the children’s departments in public 
libraries. At the close of her talk Miss Ly- 
man told a story. 

The session on Wednesday morning, pre- 
sided over by Mr. J. W. Rich, a trustee of 
the Iowa City Library, was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of problems of especial interest to 
trustees. The topics for discussion were: 
“Organization of the board of trustees,” led 
by Superintendent C. H. Carson, of Marengo; 
“Apportionment of funds,” led by Senator G. 
M. Titus, of Muscatine; “County extension,” 
led by Mr. S. K. Stevenson, of Iowa City; 
“Care of the library building,” led by Mr. M. 
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A. Raney, of Marengo; “Book selection and 
beok buying,” led by Miss Grace D. Rose, o 
the Davenport Public Library. The discus- 
sions were spirited and practical, and the in- 
terest was such that the consideration of the 
last topic was postponed to an extra session 
held in the afternoon. 

The attendance at this meeting probably ex- 
ceeded 100, about 90 being enrolled. A large 
delegation came from Cedar Rapids, though 
the libraries of that city are not included in 
the district. There was small representation 
from the southern part of the district, owing 
largely, perhaps, to the difficulty of reaching 
Iowa City from that section; this would sug- 
gest the advisability of a rearrangement of 
districts with a view to providing for a center 
for each district which is easily accessible by 
all libraries in the district. 

Mary E. Wueetock, District Chairman. 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


By error in the minute of the annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan Library Association, the 
names of Miss Annie A. Pollard, who was 
elected first vice-president, and Mrs. Anna 
McDonnell, who was elected second vice- 
president, were transposed. 


Library Clubs 


EASTERN MAINE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The seventh annual meeting of the Eastern 
Maine Library Association was held Fri- 
day, June 14, 1907, in the Woman's Literary 
Parlor, at Dexter. The Hon. Stanley Plum- 
mer, of Dexter, delivered the address of wel- 
come and S. L. Boardman, of the Bangor 
Commercial, responded. A _ report on the 
A. L. A. meeting at Asheville was read by 
R. K. Jones, of the University of Maine Li- 
brary, and the morning session was concluded 
with a paper on the “Duties of a reference 
librarian,” by Miss M. E. Averill, librarian of 
the Thompson Free Library in Dover. The 
afternoon session opened with a paper by 
W. F. Livingstone, assistant state librarian, 
entitled “Ought the public library be re- 
garded as an educational institution; if so 
should it be supported by the public funds?” 
Mrs. Addie L. Harvey, librarian of Orono 
Public Library, followed with “The mission 
of the woman’s club.” “Some advantages in 
fiction reading’’ were mentioned by Professor 
H. M. Estabrook, of the University of Maine, 
and E. W. Emery, state librarian, completed 
the regular program with a paper on “Some 
ways in which the state library may comple- 
ment the work of the public library.” Inter- 
esting discussions followed the papers, and 
the question-box conducted by Professor E. 
W. Hall, of Colby College Library, was a 
prominent feature of both sessions. The even- 
ing was given up to music and a paper by 
Professor W. B. Mitchell, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, on “The life and work of Longfellow.” 
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Library Schools and Training 
Classes 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH TRAIN: 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIANS 
APPOINTMENTS 

The Training School closed Aug. 11 and 
the following appointments have been made: 
Lilian I. Baldwin, children’s librarian, _Brook- 

lyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N 
Mary M. Douglas, assistant in Children’s De- 

i Public Library, New York City, 


Helen G. E. Eames, assistant children’s libra- 
rian, Lawrenceville Branch, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Helen Lathrop, assistant reference librarian, 
Leland Stanford University Library, Cali- 
fornia. 

Marie H. Law, assistant in Children’s De- 
eee, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 


a. 

Marie H. Milliken, children’s librarian, Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Elizabeth E. Munn, assistant in Training 
School for Children’s Librarians, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Elizabeth V. Polk, children’s librarian, Law- 
renceville Branch, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Carrie E. Scott, organizer, Indiana State Li- 
brary Commission. 

Jessie E. Tompkins, children’s librarian, 
Hazelwood Branch, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ruth A. Weldon, assistant children’s libra- 
rian, Wylie Avenue Branch, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GRADUATE NOTES 

Mary A. Forbes, after a year in the Training 
School, has returned to her former position 
of children’s librarian, Public Library, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. Elizabeth Ward has also 
returned to her library in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Jessie M. Carson, class of 1902, has been 
appointed children’s librarian of the Public 
Library, Tacoma, Washington, and Ruth G. 
Hopkins, class of 1904, has been appointed 
~ s librarian, Public Library, Brooklyn, 


The Training School has installed an exhibit 
in the Social Economy Building at the James- 
town Exposition. Gertrude E. Andrus, of the 
class of 1904, will be in charge of the exhibit 
until the close of the exposition. 

DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Miss Helen Rex Keller, New York State 
Library School, class of 1900, has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian instructor in the 
Library School, to succeed Miss Biscoe, who 
resigned to become librarian of the State 
Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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APPOINTMENTS, CLASS OF 1907 


Miss Madge E. Heacock, cataloger Library 
of the American Philosophical Society, Phila- 
delphia. 

Miss Lily Moore, assistant, Public Library, 
New York Cit 

Miss Jean B. “Martin, librarian Juniata Col- 
lege, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Miss Helen Hill, assistant, University of 
Pennsylvania Library. 

Miss Florence B. Custer, assistant Free 
Library, Philadelphia. 

Miss Marian Miracle, substitute, North 
Baptist Church Library, Camden, N. J. 


GRADUATE NOTES 


Miss Sara L. Young, class of ’06, has been 
appointed cataloger in the State Library, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Martha J. Conner, class of ’02, has re- 
signed her position as librarian of the State 
Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa., to become 
assistant librarian at State College, Pa 

Miss Edith M. West, class of ’06, has been 
appointed c.caloger in the Crozer Theological 
Seminary Library, Chester, Pa. 

Miss Helen A. Keiser, class of ’03, librarian 
of the State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., 
was married July 24 to Mr. Peter Monroe 
Harbold. 

Autce B. Krorcer, Director. 


PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
APPOINTMENTS 


The graduates of the class of 1907 are at 
present engaged as follows: 

Alison J. Baigrie. Assistant, Children’s Mu- 
seum, Brooklyn 

Elizabeth K. Clark. Temporary assistant, 
Children’s Museum, Brooklyn. 

Alice M. Colt. Substitute, Pratt Institute 
Free Library, during summer; assistant 
Ferguson Library, Stamford, Conn. 

Grace A. Cooper. State Library, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Louise F. Encking. Cataloger of the late E. 

Godkin’s library during summer; or- 
ganizer of the Public Library of Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

Louise M. Fernald. Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Rochester, Minn. 

Martha L, Frey. Assistant, Aguilar Branch, 
New York Public Library. 

Ella M. Hazen. Children’s librarian, St. 
George’s Branch, New York Public Library. 

Janet Jerome. Assistant children’s librarian, 
Woodland Branch, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. 

Annette G. Munro. Head cataloger, Portland 
Library Association, Portland, Ore. 

Elva E. Rulon. Librarian, State Normal 
School Library, Peru, Neb. 

Rhoda C. Shepard. Substitute, New Rochelle 
Public Library during summer; branch li- 
brarian, Cleveland Public Library. 

Elizabeth J. Sherwood. Indexer, Astor 
Branch, New York Public Library. 
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Annie L. Shiley. Cataloger, Office of Public 
Printer, Washington, D. 

Julia E. Tirrell. Assistant, children’s room, 
Pratt Institute Free Library. 

Margaret C. Upleger. Cataloger, Office of 
Public Printer, Washington, D. C. 

Stella L. Wiley. Substitute, Onawa (Ta.) 
Public during summer. 

Mary E. Wood, special student from Wu 
Chang, China, has had her leave of absence 
in this country extended to January, 1908. 


REGISTRATION FOR 1907-8 

Rose G. Andrews, Derby, Conn. Graduate of 
Packer Institute, 1808. 

Rachel Baldwin, Burlington, Iowa. B.L., 
Smith College, 1897. 

Katharine Birdseye, New York City. Grad- 
uate Yonkers High School, rgor. 

Winona Hawthorne Buck, Washington, D. C. 
Two years Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

Anna Burns, Brooklyn. Graduate of Packer 
Institute, 

Grace F. Bush, Saginaw, Mich. Graduate of 
Saginaw High School. Reference librarian 
of Hoyt Library, Saginaw. 

Mabel N. Champlin, Dalton, Mass. Graduate 
Dalton High School, 1904. 

Marion L. Cowell, Ashburnham, Mass. A.B. 
Holyoke, 1905. One year cataloger at 
Princeton University Library. 

Mary H. Crocker, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

Fannie L. Dudgeon, Chicago, Ill. Graduate 
Englewood (Ill.) High School, 1890. 

Adah Durand, Phelps, N. Y. Graduate Hol- 
yoke, 1904. 

Mary Frank, Bayonne, N. J. Graduate Bay- 

* onne High School, 1907. 

Agnes F. Greer, Pittsburgh, Pa. One year 
assistant in Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 
Norma Hardenburg, Linden, N. J. Graduate 

of Deane-Vaile School, 1904. 

Donald Hendry, Asbury Park, N. J. Grad- 
uate of New York University. 

Anna C. Keating, Terre Haute, Ind. Grad- 
uate Terre Haute High School, 1807. Two 
years Indiana State Normal, 1898-99. 

Theodora Kellogg, Rutland, Vt. 

Elizabeth M. King, Omaha, Neb. A.B., Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 1906. 

Katherine M. Ladd, Brooklyn. Graduate Bee- 
man Academy, New Haven. 

Alexandrine La Tourette, Fenton, Mich. A.B., 
Kalamazoo College, 1907. 

Marie C. Libbey, Summit, N. J. 

Anna A. MacDonald, State College, Pa. 

Anne O. Shivers, Montevallo, Ala. Graduate 
Alabama Girls’ High School, 1o02. 

Frances H. Sims, Denver, Colo. Three years 
Colorado College, 1903-6. One year Sim- 
mons College, 1906-7. 

Frieda A. Simshauser, Germantown, Pa 
Gradvate Philadelphia Girls’ High School, 
1906. 

Ada Swan, Biloxi, Miss. Graduate Omaha 
(Neb.) High School. 

Gilbert O. Ward, New York City. A.B., Co 
lumbia University, 1902. 
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SUMMARY BY STATES 


New York, 5; New Jersey, 4; Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Pennsylvania, each 2; 
Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Iowa, Mississippi, Nebraska, Vermont, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, each 1. Total, 26-from 14 
states and the District of Columbia. _ 

The preliminary two weeks of practice be- 
gin Sept. 16. 


GRADUATE NOTES 


Herbert L. Cowing, 1903, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public Library at 
McKeesport, Pa, 

Margaret Palmer, 1005, has resigned her 
pesition as librarian at Superior, Wis., and 
will remove to the Southwest. 

Elizabeth D. Renninger, 1896, has resigned 
her position as librarian of the Bushwick 
branch of the Brooklyn Public Library. 

Elizabeth MacMillan, who pursued the 
course for children’s librarian in 1900 and has 
since been children’s librarian at the Albright 
Memorial Library, Scranton, Pa., was mar- 
ried in July to Dr. Alexander MacKinnon, 
and will live in Amherst, Nova Scotia. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Spalding, formerly in charge 
of English in the Pratt Institute High School, 
will conduct the course in fiction during the 
coming year. 

Miss Terner, the secretary of the school, 
will give instruction in trade bibliography and 
order work also this year, being supplemented 
in the office work by a stenographer. 

Mary W. Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Ada Barter, A.B., 1907. Librarian, Eastern 
Kentucky Normal School, at Richmond. 

Lyda Brownhall, class of 1908. Assistant, 
University of Michigan library. . 

Grace E. Derby, class of 1907. Librarian, 
Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. 

Francis K. W. Drury, B.L.S., 1905. Acting- 
librarian, University of Illinois Library. 

Frances M. Feind, B.L.S., 1907. Loan 
assistant, University of Illinois Library. 

Mrs. Gertrude Fox Hess, B.L.S., 1904. Ist 
assistant reference librarian, Seattle (Wash.) 
Public Library. 

Fanny R. Jackson, B.L.S., 1903. Assistant 
librarian, Western Illinois Normal School, 
Macomb. 

Alice Johnson, B.L.S., 1907. Assistant, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Library. 

Elizabeth Laidlaw, class of 1906. Promoted 
to the position of head cataloger at the Lin- 
coln Library, Springfield, Ill. 

Eva I. McMahon, B.L.S., 1907. Substitute 
librarian, Southern Illinois Normal School, 
Carbondale. 

Sabra L. Nason, class of 1907. Librarian, 
Iron Mountain (Mich.) Public Library. 
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Margaret Norton, class cf 10908. Clerk, 
University Press, University of Chicago. 

Anna M. Price, B.L.S., 1900. Organizer, 
Nebraska Historical Society Library during 
the summer. 

Mabel K. Richardson, B.L.S., 1907. Assist- 
ant, University of Washington Library, 
Seattle. 

Nina R. Shaffer, B.L.S., 1907. Librarian, 
Vinton (Iowa) Public Library. 

Elizabeth T. Stout, class of 1908. Substitute 
librarian, Highland Park (Ill.) Public Li- 


brary. 
Hilda K. White, B.L.S., 1907. Librarian, 
William Jewell College Library, Liberty, Mo. 
Bess E. Wilson, B.L.S., 1907. Librarian, 
Smith Dakota Normal School, Spearfish. 


REGISTRATION 


Registration days for the new year will be 
Sept. 16 and 17. Instruction will begin 
Sept. 18 Lists of rooms may be obtained 
from the Christian Associations. All other 
correspondence should be addressed to the 
registrar. 

KaTHartne L. Director. 


Reviews 
AMERICAN Liprary Assocration, Publishing 
Board. Library handbook no. 3. Manage- 
ment of travelling libraries. Comp. by Edna 
D. Bullock. Adopted for use by the League 
of Library Commissions. Boston, A. L. A. 

Publishing Board, 1907. 25 p. D. 

It was significant that, in the order of pub- 
lication of A. L. A. library tracts, after the 
initial issue, “Why do we need a public li- 
brary?” and the second, “How to start a pub- 
lic library,” the third should have been Mr. 
Hutchins’s useful suggestion as to “Travelling 
libraries.” That pioneer tract of 1899 was 
followed in 1901 by Bulletin no. 40 from Al- 
bany covering the same subject more fully. 
Now tract no. 3 is superseded by library 
handbook no. 3 of the A. L. A., in which 
Miss Bullock, from her garnered experience as 
secretary of the Nebraska Public Library 
Commission and through the collection of in- 
formation from all sources, has produced a 
well-systematized and most comprehensive 
treatise on the management of travelling li- 
braries, which has been adopted for use by the 
League of Library Commissions. She has 
covered the whole subject in 24 well-packed 
pages, supplemented by a table giving statis- 
tics from 19 out of the 25 states which have 
started travelling library systems, giving the 
number of volumes in the travelling library 
department, the number of volumes consti- 
tuting the library, whether “fixed” sets or 
“open shelf,” method of fastening and ship- 
ping boxes, cost of boxes, fee or transporta- 
tion charges, printed catalogs, number of vol- 
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umes for special loans, and whether loaned 
separately or in sets. Miss Bullock uses the 
term “fixed” sets to designate travelling li- 
braries which contain the same volumes each 
time, and “open shelf” to designate those in 
which changes are made as the boxes are re- 
ceived and reshipped. After scheduling in 
chronological order the states which have es- 
tablished travelling library systems since 
Melvil Dewey promulgated the idea in 1892, 
she treats of advertising the travelling libra- 
ry. field work, the recent development of 
county travelling libraries, travelling — li- 
brary machinery, the selection, combination, 
and rcplecement of books in the library, 
special study-libraries, and the shipping- 
cases, circulation and return of libraries, 
appending a schedule of 31 forms, blanks, 
and records in use in various travelling 
library systems, as well as the table above 
cited. Miss Bullock quotes the opinion that 
there are not more than 2500 titles really suit- 
able for travelling libraries, and suggests that 
it is better to limit original purchases to non- 
duplicates and begin duplication with the sec- 
ond appropriation. As a rule, her plan is to 
put before the user of this handbook a state- 
ment of the practice of the several library 
commissions, sometimes with indication of the 
preferable method, rather than to present ag- 
gressively opinions of her own. This exem- 
plifies the best method for an A. L. A. publica- 
tion, particularly of the handbook type, and 
it is most gratifying that this important sub- 
ject has been so well handled by so capable 
and well-informed a writer. R. R. B. 


Fiacc, C. A. A guide to Massachusetts local 
history: being a bibliographic index to the 
literature of the towns, cities and counties of 
the state, including books, pamphlets, arti- 
cles in periodicals, and collected works, 
books in preparation, historical manuscripts: 
newspaper clippings, etc. Salem, Mass., 
Salem Press Co., [1907.] ix, (1), 256 p. O. 
In passing judgment upon any bibliography 

it is important to keep definitely in mind 

the limits within which the compiler has 
chosen to work; otherwise we shall soon be 
discovering supposed omissions and complain- 
ing that this item has been overlooked or that 
field neglected. Occasional users of this 

Guide will doubtless declare it less complete 

than its title-page would indicate; for ex- 

ample, they will find few references to the 
history of local institutions, as in the case of 

Williams College in Williamstown, where 

town and academic life have ever been closely 

interwoven. But works of this class and of 
many others Mr. Flagg has purposely ex- 
cluded. At the outset he found an enormous 
amount of material. Probably in no state 
has the interest in local history been so 
keen, or the preservation and restoration of 
local records so complete, as in Massachusetts. 
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An exhaustive bibliography of all this material 
would fill many octavo volumes. Hence for 
this work, intended to be a _ convenient 
reference guide, “it was out of the question 
to make a complete bibliography of each 
locality.” The purpose, therefore, was 10 
include only books, pamphlets, articles in 
periodicals and newspapers, society publica- 
tions, collected works, works in preparation, 
and manuscripts, falling within the classes 
Political, Military, General genealogical, 
General biographical, and Descriptive. An 
excellent indication of the scope of the work 
is negatively afforded by a long list, in the 
preface, of classes excluded, namely: natural 
history, education, religious history (except 
in the case of town-churches), history of 
institutions and societies, industries, town, 
city and state documents, directories, maps, 
manuscripts in official custody, non-historical 
addresses and sermons, individual biography, 
and genealogies of single families. Mr. Flagg 
“disclaims any purpose of defending the 
limitations set above; a decision was neces- 
sary and it was made” —a procedure that 
will be appreciated by all who have worked 
along similar lines. With a few exceptions 
the list does not extend beyond 1905. 

_The sources examined were mainly three: 
works in the Library of Congress, works in 
the New England  Historic-Genealogical 
Society, and existing bibliographies. In ad- 
dition the codperation of local librarians and 
historians was obtained in all except a few 
small localities where no interest could be 
aroused. 

Within these limits of plan and of resource, 
Mr. Flagg has prepared a most valuable and 
presumably complete work. Less than a 
dozen towns in the Commonwealth are so 
small or unenterprising that no key to their 
published or manuscript history is to be 
found in the Guide. In the case of the larger 
or older communities, as Boston and Salem, 
the local list often covers several pages. The 
arrangement is excellent. An introductory 
section cites general works upon Massa- 
chusetts history specially of value to the 
student of local topics. The counties follow, 
alphabetically, as the main body of the work; 
under each county head is given first a list 
of works dealing with the county at large, 
then a list for each town in the county, in 
alphabetical order. A valuable feature is the 
brief outline sketch of its political history 
which precedes each town or county list. 
No more convenient arrangement could be 
devised for a work dealing so particularly 
with local history, since contiguous or 
related localities are thus brought near to- 
gether and greater convenience afforded the 
user. Each county list is accompanied by a 
useful outline map. At the end of the book 
is an important Index of Local Names, which 
includes obsolete and popular terms as well 
as early Indian designations. 

One or two points of criticism may be noted 
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as worthy of debate. First, as regards 
works of this nature in general, is not subject 
entry of greater convenience to the average 
layman than author entry? For instance, in 
the Boston list, which covers 20 pages, one 
must search from beginning to end in order 
to find the nine or more references to the 
great fire of 1872. This, however, is more a 
matter of general bibliographical method than 
a criticism of this particular work. In one 
respect the value of the guide might have 
been enhanced. Mr. Flagg has cited local 
locations only in the cases of works not to he 
found in the Library of Congress or the 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
But a student of local history most often 
works “on the spot,” and time and expense 
may both be saved if he knows in advance 
how much of his material may be found in 
the local libraries or at the county seat. Again, 
another edition of this work would be im- 
proved by some distinct typographical break 
between county lists; for instance, the lack 
of such a break on p. 113 might easily lead 
a non-Massachusetts person to some confusion 
of Hampshire and Middlesex counties. Some 
improvement, also, should be made in the 
maps; for instance, Suffolk county is particu- 
larly indistinct, and Norfolk is far from clear, 
while the compass points of Essex might well 
be indicated. The town of Gosnold, which 
by some mischance appears in Barnstable, 
should be re-located in Dukes, where it be- 
longs. 

These, however, are but slight criticisms 
of an important work, well planned and 
carefully performed. They are indeed so 
few as to call attention by contrast to its 
general excellence. Outspoken gratitude is 
seldom the reward of the bibliographer, but 
Mr. Flagg may well feel repaid for his labor 
by the thought that the guide will inevitably 
be of use and value to all who hereafter have 
occasion to delve into the local records o 
the Commonwealth. W.N. S. 


Library Economy and bistoryp 


GENERAL 


Tue Swedish quarterly Folksbiblioteks- 
bladet for April-June contains acontribution to 
the bibliography of Karl von Linnaeus, in con- 
nection with whose second centenary no less 
than 15 publications were issued in Sweden 
alone. Johan Hansson has an instructive article 
on the public libraries of Finland, and the mod- 
ern library movement, which has made greater 
headway here than in most other European 
nations. There is hardly a municipality with- 
out a public library, and 1050 out of 2500 
public schools have their collection of books, 
and yet the government has rendered but little 
help, as the main work has been carried for- 
ward by the society of public education and 
friends of the Swedish schools. Recently a 


committee on libraries was appointed, and 
they propose to establish a central library 
board which on behalf of the government shall 
furnish about 500 public libraries with free 
books of a value equal to the running expense 
of each library, the sum not to exceed $125 
for any public library and $6 for a school li- 
brary. It is to be hoped that the proposal will 
meet with the approval of the authorities, and 
the advanced views of the committee will bear 
fruitful results. 


The Library for July contains the fourth in- 
stalment of Robert Steele’s article on “What 
15th century books are about,” covering “Lit- 
erature ;” Elizabeth Lee’s usual survey of “Re- 
cent foreign literature;” and articles on “A 
bookseller’s account, circa 1510,” by E. Gordon 
Duff ; “De Quincey and T. F. Dibdin,” by W. 
E. A. Axon; and “On the Latin and Irish 
stocks of the Stationers’ Company,” by H. R. 
Plomer. 


Library Association Record for July opens 
with the now established department of “Cur- 
rent views,” which supplies a series of semi- 
editorial paragraphs and comments and gives 
a less impersonal character to the Record. 
“Village libraries” are considered by Joseph 
Daykin, who, as organizing secretary of the 
Yorkshire Union, describes fully the system 
of travelling libraries maintained by that body 
for over half a century, and notes travelling 
library activities in other countries. Ernest 
A. Savage has a paper on “Form and alpha- 
betic book classification ;” and W. J. Willcock 
discusses the question, “Is the printed catalog 
doomed ?,” which he answers with the modi 
fied affirmative, that it is safe to conclude 
“that the complete printed catalog in one large 
volume is a thing of the past.” An interestin 
discussion on the question is also seported 
for the May meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion. 


The Library World for August opens with 
an article on “Sheaf catalogues” (loose leaf) 
by James D. Stewart, of the Islington Public 
Libraries, in which, without entering into any 
discussion of advantages or disadvantages 
compared with other forms, he gives descrip- 
tions and illustrations of several varieties. 
“Bookless libraries” are treated in the next 
article, and it is suggested that many munici- 
pal libraries in England are more in need of 
books than elaborate buildings. “The Ameri- 
can and British open access” systems are dis- 
cussed, with the conclusion that the British 
libraries are better safeguarded than the 
American. The Pittsburg library catalog is 
favorably reviewed, and is considered a typical 
example for English librarians to compare 
with their own methods, especially in the 
application of the Dewey system. 


The Sewanee Review for July contains 
Professor W. P. Trent’s article, “A talk to 
librarians,” delivered at the Asheville (N. C.) 
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Conference of the American Library Associa- 

tion, May 24, 1907. 

Situ, F. Maude. Oh, it’s easy to be a li- 
brarian. (Jn Sunday Magazine, N. Y. Tri- 
bune, Aug. 18, 1907.) 

An amusing relation of qualifications for 

“librarianing.” 


Views or CARNEGIE Liprartes. Alden & Har- 


low, architects. Pittsburgh, Pa. T. M. 
Walker, [1907. c.] Cover title, 20 pl., plan, 


LOCAL 


Atlanta (Ga.) Carnegie L. The library :s 
making an effort to supply reading matter 
for the blind, using the books printed in New 
York point type. Miss Masseling will con- 
tinue the story hour for children through 
the summer, and will tell true tales of ants, 
bees, wasps, July flies, and katy-dids. 


Binghamton (N. Y.) P. L. (Rpt.— year 
ending June 30, 1906.) Added 1789; total 
18,211. Issued, home use 108,853. New cards 
issued 1922; total 12,315. 

The most marked feature of the year was 
the number of exhibits which were unusually 
attended. These occurred monthly, and in- 
cluded paintings, English and New York his- 
tory bulletins and drawings of pupils in grade 
schools. 

The work of the library shows growth and 
good ideas in extension of its usefulness. 


Boston (Mass.) P. L. During “Old 
Home Week” the central library and all 
the branches held special exhibitions of 
historical documents, old maps, views of 
old houses, churches and landscapes of unu- 
sual interest to the visitor, whether a 
former resident or merely the summer sight- 
seer. 


Chester (Conn.) P. L. The new Chester 
Public Library building given by S. Mills 
Ely was dedicated Monday evening, Aug. 5. 
Native granite trimmed with Indiana lime- 
stone is used throughout with slate roof and 
tile copings. The site was given by the Con- 
gregational Society. 


Cornwall (Conn.) F. P. L. Work has been 
begun on the Calhoun Memorial Library 
which is to be erected in Cornwall at a cost of 
about $25,000. It will be of granite, one 
story high, 72 by 55 feet. The library depart- 
ment will be 43 by 97 feet and the auditorium 
will be fitted up with a stage 20 by 56 feet. 


East St. Louis (lll.) P. L. 
year ending May 31, 1907.) Added 2475; total 
24,669. Issued, home use 106,725 (fict. 33.903 
per cent.; juv. 32.40 per cent.). New cards 
629: total 4283. Receipts $9204.65; expenses 
$0040.41 (salaries $3465.00, books $1535.21). 

The work among the school children was 
carried on along new and extended lines with 
excellent results. The most satisfactory evi- 
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dence of growth is in the character of the 
beoks circulated, which are more serious and 
practical than formerly. 


Grand Rapids (Mich.) P. L. (36th rpt. — 
1906-7.) Added 9781; total 83,354. Total 
home use 228,319 (fict. 39 per cent., juv. 22 
per cent.) Receipts $37,426.03. Expenses 
$32,211.98. Book fund receipts $10,977.44, ex- 
penses $11,033.35. 

The library has made an attempt to deter- 
mine the proportion of fiction readers among 
the total card holders, and the conclusions are 


decidedly interesting. It was found that 
twenty-seven per cent. of those to whom 
fiction was issued, or less than seven per 


cent, of the total number of card holders, are 
responsible for more than sixty per cent. of 
the circulation of fiction. Another striking 
analysis shows that 152 card holders, or one 
per cent. of the total number, took 3071 novels, 
or nearly 16 per cent. of the fiction. 

The library recently announced that in view 
of the forthcoming convention for the revision 
of the constitution of Michigan it is collecting 
constitutions of the several states and of 
countries throughout the world. 


Hartford (Conn.) Work has begun on the 
Morgan Memorial Gallery, given by : 
Morgan in memory of his father J. S. Morgan. 
which is to form the most important unit of 
a group of buildings, under the control of the 
trustees of the Wadsworth Atheneum in 
which the Hartford Public Library now has 
very inadequate quarters. The Hartford Times 
hopes that some public spirited citizen will add 
eventually to this group a building for the 
library itself, in which space and convenience 
may increase the usefulness of the library to 
the growing population of this capitol city. 


Kentucky libraries. At the recent confer- 
ence of libraries held in Louisville, Mrs. 
Wallace M. Bartlett, chairman of the Library 
Extension Committee of the Kentucky Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, summed up the 
library situation in that state in a paper very 
thoroughly prepared, and presenting the true 
conditions of the state’s libraries. Sixty-eight 
counties were found without any free lbra- 
ries and in fully two-thirds of these conditions 
were impossible for the establishment of 
libraries. 


Michigan State Library. The system of 
sending travelling libraries to remote schools 
has found favor, but is not widely known 
The teacher of any school in the state, by pay 
ment of a uniform rate of $1.25, may secure 
a set of any 50 books desired, which are sent 
in an oak case, with card catalog, etc., and 
may be retained indefinitely. 


New Haven (Conn.) F. P. L. (Rpt.— 
year ending Dec. 31, 1906.) Added 8623; 
total 80,278. Issued, home wse 285,481 (fict. 


195,077). New cards not given; total 17,281 
Receipts $23,714.21; expenses $23,714.21 (sal- 
aries $11,453.06, books $6,269.38). 
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A noteworthy fact in regard to additions 
rejates to the number from the duplicate col- 
lection, which were added at no expense to 
the library, having been paid for by rentals. 

The policy of advertising the library has 
been continued with success, and placards 
calling attention to the library were dis- 
tributed throughout the city. 


New York State L. Ground is being 
cleared for the new educational building at 
Albany, which is to contain the state library 
to be erected from plans of Palmer & Horn- 
bostle, who were selected in the competition. 


Newark (N. J.) F. P. L. One-eighth of the 
thousands of novels which the library lends 
are chosen from the list of “One hundred 
of the best novels” printed by the library and 
freely distributedy and these books are kept in 
a special bookcase easy of access. 


Newport, R. I. Redwood L. and Aithe- 
neum. (25th rpt.—year ending July 17, 
1907.) Added 677; total 49,719. Issued, home 
use 14,889 (fict. 66.7 per cent.). 

The growth of the library has been normal 
during the year, although the home circulation 
has been less. The library has ceased to be a 
government depositary, as there was not room 
for the hundreds of volumes received which 
were of little value and could not be circu- 
lated. 


Norwalk (Conn.) P. L. (11th rpt. — year 


ending May 31, 1907.) Added 647; total 906s. 


Issued, home use 43,006 (fict. 25,223; juv. 
8772). New cards 297; total 4331. 

The librarian reports a successful year, 
especially in the interest awakened among 
the children. The book collections sent to 
engine and hose companies and to the car 
barns are read with increasing interest. 


Pocatello (Idaho) P. L. Ground has been 
broken for the Carnegie library building, 
which is expected to be ready for occupancy 
by the first of January. 

Quincy, Mass. Thomas Crane P. L. (36th 
rpt., 1096.) Added 647; total not given. Is- 
sued, home use 82,224 (fict. 41.1 per cent.; 
juv. 185 per cent.). New cards issued 883; 
total 9830. 

The trustees report that the library work 
is steadily growing. Miss umpus 
resigned after 35 years’ faithful service, and 
Miss Alice G. White has assumed entire 
charge of the library. 


Ritsville (Wash.) P. L. (Rpt., 1906-'07; 
from local press.) Added 427; total not given. 
Issued, home use 9244. Visitors 13,531. 

The library will be housed in the new Car- 
negie building within a few months. 


Sierra Madre (Cal.) F. L. The woman’s 
club gave 58 books to start a children’s read- 
ing room, which were returned because “free 
libraries were not intended for children,” 
“they did not care to make room for them” and 
“it would entail too much work.” 
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South Hadley Falls (Mass.) P. L. The 
trustees voted on Aug. 19 to accept the new 
library building, but no funds are available 
for interior furnishings and the building can- 
not be used. 


South Pasadena (Cal.) P. L. The public 
library closed Saturday, Aug. 17, for two 
weeks “to allow the librarian, Mrs. Merton 
E. Keith, and her assistant, Miss Mildred 
Keith, to take a vacation.” 


Trenton (N. J.) F. P. L. (6th rpt.— year 
ending April 30, 1907.) Added 4245; total 
37,245. Issued, home use 200,295 (fict. 124,994; 
juv. 51, 163). New cards 2340; total 16,412. 
Receipts $28,961.96 ; expenses $23,174.32 (sala- 
ries $7,743.77; beoks $5660.23. 

Compared with the figures of circulation for 
last year there is a decrease of 5817 issues 
in fiction, but an increase of 3159 in works of 
reference for home use. 


FOREIGN 


International library loans. The Prussian 
government has in recent years made efforts 
to ascertain what states would be ready to 
enter into an agreement for international in- 
ter-library loans of mamiuscripts and printed 
books, on the basis of the resolution passed 
in Paris, 1901, by the Association of Acade- 
mies. Affirmative replies were received from 
Belgium, Denmark, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Austria, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United States and the German states. This 
result was approvingly noted at the meeting of 
the association in May, a permanent commis- 
sion was appointed to arrange details, and the 
mediation of the Prussian government is to 
be asked for further negotiations with the 
other governments. A sketch of a plan for 
such loans has already been worked out. 


Paris. The library of Prof. Charcot has 
ee presented to the Saltpetriére in Paris by 
is son. 


Prussian library beirat. An important step 
in Prussia is the creation of a Beirat for libra- 
ry matters by the Minister of Instruction. 
This body, acting in the interests of the Royal 
Library at Berlin and the university libraries, 
transmits decisions of the minister and acts 
as a sort of advisory board. Its members are 
the Director of the Royal Library (at pres- 
ent Dr. Schwenke) and four other persons 
especially conversant with library matters 
(present incumbents Drs. Erman, Pietschmann 
and Hellmann). 


Wellington (New Zealand) P. L. A new 
wing has been added to the library building, 
and various improvements have been made in 
administrative routine. The additional space 
provides two attractive rooms, 36x 28 each, 
in one of which the delivery department is 
installed, while the other serves as a period- 
ical reading room and reference room. The 
Newark charging system has been adopted 
for the new delivery room. 
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Gifts and Bequests 


Bristol, Conn. By the will of Miss Mary 
P. Root, who was recently killed in an auto- 
mobile accident at Ashley Falls, Mass., the 
Public Library will receive $75,000. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. L. The library has 
received a gift of the full orchestra scores of 
Richard Wagner’s works, in 21 volumes, from 
Dudley Buck, the organist and composer, who 
recently retired from professional work and 
is now living in Dresden. 


Fredericksburg, Va. The city has accepted 
the bequest of Captain C. W. Wallace of 
$15,000 for the establishment of a public li- 
brary, to be known as the Wallace Library. 


Gorham, Me. Former Mayor James P. 
Baxter, of Portland, has given to the town of 
Gorham, Me., a library to cost $50,000. It will 
be situated on the site of the Baxter home- 
stead, where the donor was born. 


Manayunk, Pa. In the will of Mrs. Caro- 
line A. Stephens the bulk of her estate, 
amounting to over $105,000, is bequeathed to 
the town for the purpose of erecting a library 
building. It is to be “for the use of persons 
over 16 years of age... the building shall 
not be open on the Sabbath day . . . and shall 
not be used as a reading room, nor shall books 
be allowed to be removed.” 


Petoskey, Mich. The late W. W. Johnson 
left $10,000 to the Petoskey Public Library. 


‘Librarians 


Avery, Miss Myrtilla, has resigned her posi- 
tion as assistant in charge of travelling libra- 
ries and study clubs in the Educational Exten- 
sion Division of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department, and will resume her former 
occupation of teaching. 

Drury, Francis Keese Wynkoop, order li- 
brarian of the University of Illinois Library, 
was married to Miss Martha Blanche Walker, 
of Evanston, Ill., on the 28th of August. 


Ety, Miss Ruth, children’s librarian in the 
Duluth Public Library, has resigned her posi- 
tion to take charge of the Duluth Normal 
School Library, in place of Miss Katherine 
Ensign, resigned. 

Ensicn, Miss Katherine W., librarian of the 
Duluth Normal School Library, was married 
to Mr. Warren Earl Greene, of Duluth, on 
Wednesday evening, August 14. 


Green, Kev. Walter C., librarian of the 
Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa., 
and secretary of the faculty, was married on 
Sept. 2 to Miss Elizabeth Ethel Maynard, who 
was graduated from the school last June. 
Mr. Green was in the Astor Library for four 
yezrs previous to coming to Meadville. 
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Hooxer, D. Ashley, of the New York 
State Library School, 1906-7, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the Silas Bronson Library, 
Waterbury, Ct. 


Hvutcueson, David, for 33 years on the 
staff of the Library of Congress, and since 
1883 superintendent of its reading room, has 
resigned that position and will retire from 
active library work. During the long term 
of his service in the Library of Congress 
Mr. Hutcheson’s name has become only less 
well known than that of Mr. Spofford, and 
his retirement will be deeply regretted by the 
many users of the library who have long de- 
pended upon his wide knowledge and unfailin 
and painstaking help. His post as head o 
the great reading room brought him into con- 
stant personal contact with readers and 
students, and in all his relations with them 
he has lived up to that high conception of 
library service which regards the librarian 
primarily as a means whereby knowledge 
should be most readily conveyed to the seeker 
after it. His own encyclopedic store of in- 
formation, keen critical powers, and intimate 
knowledge of books in general and the con- 
tents of the Library of Congress in particular, 
have always been placed freely at the service 
of any inquirer, however seemingly trivial the 
inquiry, with unassuming kindliness. Mr. 
Hutcheson, who is 64 years of age, is a native 
of Scotland where, in Paisley and Glasgow, 
he received his early education, which he 
supplemented at the Working Men's College 
in London. He entered business life as a 
clerk in a bookstore in Glasgow, where he 
spent 13 years; later he was for three years 
with Henry Sotheran & Co, in London; and 
he spent a year in Germany in rest and study. 
In August, 1874, he came to the United States, 
and took a position in a bookstore in Brook- 
lyn, but later in the same year was appointed 
to the staff of the Library of Congress, then 
in its old quarters in the capitol. He remained 
in that service until the present time, having 
been advanced from one position to another, 
until in 1883 he was given general charge of 
the reading room and made vice-librarian. 
On the reorganization of the library under 
Mr. Putnam in 1897, he became definitely 
superintendent of the reading room, with the 
additional title of assistant librarian. He 
has been a member of the American Li- 
brary Association since its organization, and 
attended, among others, the Chautauqua, 
Niagara Falls, and Asheville conferences ; 
while library interests, general and _ local, 
have always found in him a_ generous 
friend. In accepting Mr. Hutcheson’s resig- 
nation, Mr. Putnam says: “From the begin- 
ning of my librarianship and throughout its 
course I have regarded you not merely as a 
model of loyal, unselfish devoted service to 
the government and the public, but as a pillar 
of strength within the library. With Dr. 
Spofford, your presence has kept alive and 
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prominent the tradition of its ancient service, 
and insured that continuity so essentin! to its 
dignity and influence as an institution. The 
reasons you give are advancing age, fatigue 
of long service, and premonitions of ill health 
. . . and you beg me to consider nothing save 
how to relieve you at the earliest possible 
moment. I have attempted, but without suc- 
cess, to find argument to overcome this deci- 
sion, and I see that I must accept it. But I 
shall not overcome my sorrow at having to 
do so. I may secure for the library various 
types of character and efficiency, but I shall 
never be able to duplicate these, which you 
take from us.” 


Jounston, W. Dawson, of the Library of 
Congress, has been appointed by Commisioner 
Brown librarian of the Bureau of Education. 
Mr. Johnston has*been on the staff of the Li- 
brary of Congress since 1900, previous to 
which time he had been instructor in history 
at the University of Michigan and Brown 
University. 


Jones, Miss Charity, has been appointed to 
take the place of Miss Ely in the Duluth 
Public Library. 


Arne, York State 


KILpDAL, B.L.S., New 


Library School, 1907, has been appointed cata- 
log reviser at Yale University Library. 
MarQuanp, Miss Fanny E., of the New 
York State Library School, 1906-7, has been 
appointed cataloger at the Public Library, 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Pattsits, Victor Hugo, has entered upon 
his duties as State Historian of New York 
state in succession to Hugh Hastings. Mr. 
Paltsits is specially fitted for the position 
through his long connection with the Lenox 
Library, and his independent work and re- 
search in historical matters, and as the author 
of a number of historical works of importance. 


RHINEHOLD, Eli S., of Mahanoy City, Pa., 
has been elected librarian in charge of the 
Bucknell Library at Crozier Theological Sem- 
inary, and enters on his new duties Sept. 1. 


Roven, Carl B., superintendent of the or- 
dering department of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, was chosen librarian of the Seattle 
Public Library in August and signified his 
acceptance of the appointment. Later, owing 
to family reasons, especially the precarious 
health condition of a near relative, Mr. Roden 
was obliged to reconsider his determination 
and so withdrew his acceptance. 


Smitu, Walter McMynn, librarian of the 
University of Wisconsin, was married on 
Aug. 20 to Miss Marion Burr, at Madison, 
Wis. 

Sterra, Miss Julia, B.L.S., New York State 
Library School, 1907, has been appointed as- 
sistant librarian of Pomona College Library, 
Claremont, Cal. 
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Cataloging and Classification 


MANCHESTER Pusiic Free Lrpraries. Moss 
Sme Brancw. Catalogue of the Gleave 
Bronté collection at the Moss Side Free 
Library, Manchester. By J. A. Green. 
Moss Side, 1907. 32 p. incl. front. 8°. 

NewarK Free Pustic Liprary. One hun- 
dred of the best novels. 2d rev. ed. New- 
ark, N. J., June, 1907. nar. 24°, slip, 

This new edition of the Newark book mark 
is for sale in lots of 100 at 50 cts. per hun- 
dred, 500 at 40 cents per hundred, and 1000 
at 35 cts per hundred, with blank space for 
imprint of purchasing library. 

Newton Free Lrprary. Classed catalogue of 
biography, history, geography and travel. 
Newton, Mass., 1907. 532 p. sm. O. 
Includes all books in the library on Jan. 1, 

1907, in the classes mentioned, excepting 

lives of artists and musicians, which will ap- 

pear in a future list in the class of Fine arts. 

SavacE, Ernest A. Form and alphabetic book 
classification. (Jn Library Association 
Record, July, p. 375-383.) 

Mr. Savage's point is: “rational versus con- 
venient order; the distinction between a truly 
convenient order and an apparently or spe- 
ciously convenient order.” His argument is 
for subject classification as against form and 
alphabetic classification. The dictionary cata- 
log he regards as only an index to a classed 
collection of bocks accessible to readers; if 
readers have not access to such a shelf classi- 
fication, then a careful class catalog, properly 
indexed, is essential. 

Sprincrietp (Mass.) Crtry Liprary Assoc. 
Catalogue of music. June, 1907. 31 p. D. 
Erratum. The “Index catalogue of the 

Springburn District Library” which on p. 389 

of August L. J. appeared, by transposition ~ 

make-vp, under British Museum, should hav 
been entered under Glasgow Corporation Pub- 
lic Libraries on the following page. 


Bibliograpby 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Smith, Justin Har- 
vey. Our struggle for the fourteenth 
colony: Canada and the American Revo- 
lution. N. Y., Putnam, 1907. 2 v. 25+638; 
17+635, il., maps, diagrs., facsims., O. 
List of sources (18 p.). 

BickerpykE, Mrs. Mary Ann. Kellogg, Flor- 
ence Shaw. Mother Bickerdyke as I knew 
her; with introd. by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
176 p. 16°, Chicago, Unity Publishing Co. 
Bibliography (2 p.). 
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Botany. Jost, Ludwig. Lectures on plant 
physiology; authorized English translation 
by R. J. Harvey Gibson. N. Y., Oxford 
University Press, 14-564 p. O. 

Bibliography follows each lecture. 

Botany. Merrill, E. D. Index to Philippine 
botanical literature. (Jn Philippine Jour- 
nal of Science, June, 1907. Manila, Bureau 
of Printing. p. 241-250). 

First instalment of a contemplated complete 
bibliography on Philippine botany, to appear 
from time to time in serial form. 

Bureau oF Fisuertes Pusrications. United 
States, Bureau of Fisheries. List of publi- 
cations available for distribution. 8°. 


Commerce. Benham, W. Hamilton. Trade 
and trade centers of history. N. Y., printed 
for H. Swords at the De Vinne Press, 
1907. 63 p. il. por. maps, 4°. 

References (1 p.). 

Epucation. McEvoy, T. Jefferson. The sci- 
ence of education. Cortlandt, N. Y., [T. J. 
McEvoy,] 1907. 265 p. 8°. 

Bibliography (7 p.). 

—— Publishers’ Weekly (The). American 
educational list, 19007. N. Y., Office of The 
Publishers’ Weekly, 1907. 129 p. O. 

Evrore. Schwill, Ferdinand. Political his- 
tory of modern Europe from the Reforma- 
tion to the present day. N. Y., Scribner, 
1907. 14-+607 p. 8°. 

Bibliography (13 p.). 

sones. New York Public Library. List 
of works in the library relating to folk 
songs, folk music, ballads, ete. New York, 
New York Public Library, 1907. 40 p. 4°. 

GreoLocy. Gregory, Herbert Ernest. Bibliog- 
raphy of the geology of Connecticut. (State 
Geological and Natural History Survey of 
Connecticut, Bulletin no. 8.) Hartford, 
Conn., George S. Godard, State Librarian, 
124 p. O. pap., 20 c. 

Practically complete to January, 1906. 

GERMANS OF THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY, VA, 
Wayland, J. Walter. The German element 
of the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, 
[Thesis for degree of Ph.D., University of 
Virginia.] O. Charlottesville, Va., [John W. 
Wayland. ] 

Bibliography (35 p.). 
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Heprew LITERATURE. Abrahams, Israel. A 
short history of Jewish literature from the 
fall of the Temple 70 (c.£.) to the era of 
emancipation 1786 (c.e.) N. Y., Scribner, 
[imported,] 1906 [1907.] 164-176, D. 
Bibliography appended to every chapter. 


IMMIGRATION. Library of Congress. A list 
of books (with references to periodicals) on 
immigration; comp. under the direction of 
A. P. C. Griffin. 3d issue, with additions. 
Washington, D. C., Gov. Print. Office, 1907. 
157 p. 1. O. 

ITALIAN poetry. Dr. Arnaldo Segarizzi, 
of the Biblioteca Maruciana, Venice, has been 
appointed to go over the particularly rich 
collection of Italian poetry in that library for 
the bibliography of popular Italian poetry of 
the 16th-r1oth centuries projected by the Asso- 
ciazione Tipografico-Liberia Italiana. 

LutHer, Martin. Smith, Preserved. Luther's 
table talk: a critical study. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1907. 135 p. 8°, (Columbia Univ. 
studies in history, economics and public 
law.) 

Appendix contains voluminous catalog of 
all original and other early manuscripts and 
printed editions, and also gives table showing 
the relations of the original notes to one an- 
other and the way in which they were com- 
bined by the editors. 

MerepitH, George. Esdaile, A. Bibliography 
of the writings in prose and verse of George 
Meredith. Lond., W. T. Spencer, [1907.] 
8°. 

Money. Kemmerer, Edwin Walter. Money 
and credit instruments in their relation to 
gereral prices. N. Y., Henry Holt & Co., 
1907. 176 p. il. D. 

Bibliography (11 p.). 

MontaicNne, Michel Eyquem de. Montaigne: 
the essays; tr. by J: Florio, 1603; selected 
and edited by Adolphe Cohn. N. Y., Put- 
nam, 1907. 46+364 p. por. O. (French 
classics for English readers.) 

Bibliography (8 p.). 

St. Genest AND VENCESLAS. Rotrou, Jean. 
St. Genest and Venceslas; ed., with introd. 
and notes, by T. F. Crane. Bost., Ginn, 
1907. 9+433 p. D. (International language 
ser.) 

Biblicgraphy (9 p.). 

Scottanp. Lyman, Alice. Reading list on 
Scotland; submitted for graduation by 
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Alice Lyman. N. Y., State Library School, 

class of root. Albany, N. Y., N. Y. State 

Education Department, 1907. 49-77 p. (N. 

Y. State Library Bulletin.) 

STATE puBLICATIONS. Hasse, Adelaide R. In- 
dex of economic material in documents of 
the states of the United States. New 
Hampshire, 1789-1904. Prepared for the 
Department of Economics and Sociology of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
Published by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, May, 1907. 66 p. Q. 

This is the second instalment of this great 
werk. The first, covering Maine, was re- 
viewed in last month’s Lrprary JOURNAL, p. 
377. 

Stomacu. Boas, Ismar, M.D. Diseases of 
the stomach; the sole authorized English- 
American ed., from the latest German ed., 
by Albert Bernheim; il. with 5 full-page 
pls, and 65 engravings in the text. Phila. 
F, A. Davis Co., 1907. 

Bibliographical footnotes. 

Surnames, British. Harrison, H. Surnames 
of the United Kingdom: a concise etymolog- 
ical dictionary. London, The Eaton Press, 
1907. Part 1. [Aaron-Bayard.] 24 p. 
25% cm. 

First instalment of a work to be issued in 
about 25 parts which may be of use to cata- 
logers in tracing out names. Celtic names 
have been prepared with the co-operation of 
Prof. Kuno Meyer, of the University of 
Liverpool. 

Tarirr. Welsford, J. W. The strength of 
nations: an argument from history. N. Y., 
Longmans, 1907. 10+327 p. D. 

__ Bibliography (3 p.); chronological table. 
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MANUAL OF PUBLIC LiprARtes. — The Public 
Library of the District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has on hand a number of copies 
of the “Manual of public libraries, institutions 
and societies in the United States and British 
provinces of North America,” by William J. 
Rhees, published in 1859. The librarian will 
gladly send a copy to such libraries as may 
care for them, either express collect or on 
the receipt of 24 c. to cover postage. 


DIsPosITION OF PAMPHLETS. — The pamphlet 
ccllection of the library has been filed by sub- 
ject in a vertical filing case with references on 
guides to kindred subjects. When there are 
many pamphlets on one subject, they are re- 
moved to a. pamphlet box and classified. This 
fact is noted on the guide card in the file. 
The box is placed at the end of books of 
the same class in the book stacks. The ‘ver- 
tical filing case thus becomes the subject cat- 
alog of the pamphlet collection. No other 
record is made of pamphlets. Subject lists of 
books are permanently filed in this case also. 
This has proved a convenient arrangement. — 
East Orange (N. J.) Free Public Library, 
4th rpt. (1906). 

New York HistoriAn’s PvuBLICATIONS.— 
Victor Hugo Paltsits, the new State Histo- 
rian, Albany, N. Y., is desirous of procuring 
the following publications of his department, 
issued by his predecessor, which are out of 
print and needed to make up complete sets. 
Libraries or individuals having duplicates to 
spare are requested to communicate with him, 
in order that he may arrange for their trans- 
mission and acknowledgment. Only perfect 
oo are desired, and only the volumes spec- 
ified : 

Colonial Series, vol. 1 (1806). 

Clinton Papers, vols. 1 (1890), 1 (1900), 
(1900), v (1901). 

Tompkins Papers, vol. 1 (1808). 

Ecclesiastical Records, vols. 1 and 


(1901). 
New York and War with Spain (1903). 


Hotes and Queries 


“THE LIBRARY AND THE BUSINESS MAN.” — 
The paper presented by George W. Lee in the 
discussion on “Use of books” at the Asheville 
conference of the A. L. A., dealing with the 
demands made upon a library by business men, 
has been published separately in much ex- 
tended form. It may be had on application to 
Mr. Lee, &4 State street, Boston, Mass. 


EarRLy History or Texas.—The Dallas 
Public Library wishes to make as complete a 
collection as possible of works on the early 
history and colonization of Texas. Will any 
one who has books of this character, and who 
is willing to give or sell them to the library, 
please communicate with 

Mrs. Henry Exatt, 
President Board of Trustees. 


PusiisHer’s Note.—Question having been 
raised as to the validity of the action of the 
members of the Executive Board (unanimous 
except that Miss Haines and Mr. Hopkins 
did not vote) in requesting the Liprary 
JOURNAL to continue to act as the official organ 
of the American Library Association, pending 
further consideration of the matter by the 
Council, the legend “Official organ of the 
American Library Association” is removed 
from the title-page of the Lrprary JOURNAL, 
which has flown the flag of the A. L. A. for 
thirty-three years. The Journat will never- 
theless continue to print the announcements, 
committee reports, etc., of the Association as 
furnished to it, as heretofore. 
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Moreoecco, Bright Colors 
Rock, Levant, | EA HER. for «hildren'’s 
and all kinds. all kinds. Libraries. 

for 


BOOKBINDING 


THE ART OF LEATHER MAKING} We can give 


Honest 


Leathers at you all colors 
Honest Values. B. N. Moore & Sons Co. in small lots 
95 South St., from one skin up 


for matching and 


Manufacturers for \ Boston, 


the large _ edition Mass., repair work. 
encyclopedia and dic- = Samples and prices 


tionary works. - on request. 


Write us for information 


t= A Special Durable V Leather for Law Work 


RUDOLF HAUPT | 


156 Fifth Avenue Librar y A gent 1 Doerrienstrasse 
Importer, Publisher, Bookseller 


Mr. Haupt supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at Lowest Rates. 
Exceptional facilities for finding Out-of-Print and Second-Hand Books. 

Mr. Haupt’s experience has led him to devise a system of Special Terms for 
Libraries, arranged on an entirely new and original base, combining the greatest 
advantages conceivable with high efficiency. No Librarian should omit to apply for same. 
All inquiries have his prompt attention. 

Catalogues of New and Second-Hand Books are issuedatintervals, The latest ones are 
No. 13. OST- UND WEST- TURKISCH (1300 titles) 

Nu. 14. INKUNABELKUNDE (395 titles). 


PLEASE APPLY 


Mr. Haupt’s Mitteilungen tiber neue Erscheinungen, a quarterly list of prominent bocks, 
giving particular attention to Oriental Publications, but also to bibliography, philology, 
philosophy, etc., will be sent free of charge on application, 


Owing to his intimate relations with scholars and learned societies Mr. Haupt is often ina 
position to offer en bloc at low prices private libraries and collections of deceased 
professors and collectors. Libraries and Universities desirous of acquiring a collection along 
any lines should apply to him. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


visit our mammoth establishment. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 

ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 

library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 

your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 

prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. 

estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 

attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 

y time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 

We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 

interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEw York. 


A request for 


College Library (Durham, N. C.). 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ—Leipzig, Germany 


LIBRARY ACCENT Correspondence Solicited 


REFERENCES (by special permission of the librarians): Library of Congress (Washington, D.C.), 
Harvard University Library (Cambridge, Mass.), the Newberry Library (Chicago, IIl.), Chicago Public Library 
(Chicago, Ill.), University of Chicago Press (Chicago, IlI.), Princeton University Library (Princeton. N. J.) 
Cleveland Public Library (Cleveland, Ohio), Library University of California (Berkeley, Cal.), University of 
Cincinnati Library (Cincinnati, Ohio), Johns Hopkins University Library (Baltimore, Md.), Library Catholic 
University (Washington, D. C.), Library Brown University (Providence, R.1.), Library Association of the Bar 
(New York), Library University of Oregon (Eugene, Oregon), Library Adelbert College Western Reserve 
University (Cleveland, O.), Library Boston Athenzum (Boston, Mass.), Bowdoin College Library (Brunswick, 
Maine), Hebrew Union College Library (Cincinnati, O.), Kenyon College Library (Gambier, O.), Library 
University of Tennessee (Knoxville, Tenn.), Oberlin College Library (Oberlin, O.), Library Washington University 
(St. Louis, Mo.), Library University of Wisconsin (Madison, Wis.), Watkinson Library (Hartford, Conn.), Trinity 


made on Complete Library Equipment. 
CORRESPONDENCE _INVITED 


1044 First Nat. Bank Bidg. 


119 Monroe Street 


CEO. B. MELENEY & CO. 


ARY FURNITURE 


New and handsome designs of Furniture for Libraries, Banks and 
Offices. Personal attention given to Plans and Layouts. 


Estimates 


CHICACO 
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AMERICANA 


Catalogue No. g ready about May 15th, consisting 
mainly of books from the Library of Isaac Smucker, of 
Newark, Ohio; author of The History of Licking County, 
History of the Welsh Settlements in Licking County, etc. 
Rare Americana, including desirable books on Border War. 
fare, Pioneer Adventure, Ohio, New York, Oregon, etc. Rare 
Pamphlets relating to Abraham Lincoln and some miscellan- 
eous Literature of Interest. 


THE R. R. HAVENS COMPANY 


155-157 West 23d Street, New York 


SPECIAL: —Seilhamer’s History of the American 
Theatre. 3 vols., quarto, cloth......... $2.00 


+ HENRY JOHN BROWN, 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


THs Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 


Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 
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Bibliographical Equipment 


THE PVBLISHERS WEEKLY OFFICE 


The Publishers’ Weekly 

Recognized as the representative of the pubiish- 
ing and tookselling interests in the United States. 
Contains full weekly record of American publica- 
tions, with monthly indexes, cumulated quarterly, 
news of interest concerning the book trade, lists 
of “Beok Wanted,” (an advertising feature 
which each subscriber can use without charge to 
the extent of 100 lines per year,) etc., etc. Sub- 
scription, $4.00 a year; to foreign countries, 
$5.00 a year. 


The American-Catalog, 1900-1905 
Vol, I contains a five-year cumulation, Jan. 1, 
1o00-Jan. 1, 1905, giving in one alphabet, by 
author, title and subject, information of the books 
issued during the years covered by this period. 
It also contains a directory of over 3800 pub- 
lishers, with street addresses. 8vo, half morocco, 


Vol. IL or Supplementary volume gives the full- 
title entries with annotations printed in the 
Weckly Record of The Publishers’ Weekly, cumu 
lated into an alphabet for each year, t.c., into five 
alphabets 1900, 01, 02, 03, 94. This is planncd to 
answer the demand of such libraries, hookdealers, 
and others as want the full material of The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly bibliographical system in available 
shape. Svo, half morocco, $7.50. The set of 
two, $15. 

Of the previous series of THe Amertcan Cata- 
LOGUE, quarto size, the earlier volumes are out 
of print. We have remaining a few copies of the 
volumes 1890-95 and 1895-1900, bound in half 
morocco, $15.00 each. 


The Annual American Catalog 


Centains in one alphabet a record of all Looks pub. 
lished during 1905, under author, title, subject and 
series entries; also under author's name an alpha- 
Letical list of the same titles with descriptive anno- 
tations from The Publishers’ Weekly, etc. ~ 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00 

Same catalog for 1906, uniform binding, £3.00. 


The Publishers’ Trade List Annual 


Contains the latest catalogues of upward of 200 
American publishers, contributed by themselves 
and arranged alphabetically oy the fhrm-names, 
with smaller lists, fully indexed, at the end of 
the volume, indispensable to every one who has 
any interest in the sale or purchase ot books. 
Large Svo, cloth, $2.00. 

ludex to the Publishers’ Trade List Annual, 
1904, out of print, 

The Supplementary Index, 1993-1994, 500 pages, 
&vo, cloth, with thumb index, $3.00. The alpha- 
bet in this volume is supplementary to the original 
Index of 1902 


The American Educational List 
Contains a price-list of the text-books in use 
in the United States, arranged alphabetically by 
author's or editor's name, and a detailed subject 
index, referring from each specific subject to 
authors of books on that subject. (Published 
anaually.) 8vo, leatherette, 50 cents. 


Whitaker's Reference Catalogue of 
Current Literature, 1906. (London, 
J. Whitaker & Sons.) 


(The trade price-lists of all the British publishers.) 
2 vols., half leather binding, $5.v0. 


The Library Journal 


Chiefly devoted to library economy and _bib- 
hography. Established in 1876. Published 
monthly. Subscription $4.00 a year, pestpaid; 
single numbers, 35 cents. Price to Europe or 
other countries in the Union, 16s. a year; single 
numbers, 1s, 6d. 


The Library Index to Periodicals and 


Current Events 


Published monthly, with a quarterly cumulation 
(indexing the periodicals taken in most libraries, 
large and small). Subscription, $3.00 per year. 
Single monthly numbers, 25 cents; quarterly num- 
bers, 50 cents each. 


The Annual Library Index 


Including Periodicals, Americana and _ English; 
Essays, Book Chapters, etc., Bibliographies, 
crology and Index to Dates of Principal Events. 
i-dited, with the co-operation of members of the 
American Library Association and of The Library 
Journal staff, by W. I. Frercwer and H. E. 
Haixes. (Published annually.) 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


English Catalogue of Books (Annuaa/) 


Containing a complete list of all the books pub 
hshed in Great Britain and Ireland in the calen- 
dar year, with index to subjects. Svo, cloth, $1.50, 


English Catalogue of Books, 1901-1905 


The record of these five years in one continuous 
alphabet. (Seventh volume of series.) 8vo, half 
morocco, $20.00, 


Directory of Publishers 


Contains names ard addresses of 43876 firms 
and individuals who issued books in the U. 5S. 
from Jan, 1, 1900 to Jan. 1, 1905 (Reprinted 
from ithe American Catalog.) 8vo, IlIcatherette, 
red edges, $1.00. 


The Profession of Bookselling 


A handbook of practical hints for the apprentice 
ana’ bookseller. By A, Growott, managing editor 
of The Publishers’ Weekly, author of “A_Book- 
seller’s Library.” “Three Centuries of English- 
Booktrade Pitlography,” etc. Paris 1 and 2. 8vo, 
beards, each $2.co. (Concluding part in prepar- 
ation.) 


Publications of Societies 


A provisional list of the »ublications of American 
scientific, literary and other societies, from their 
crganization. Compiled under the editorial di- 
rection of R. R. Bowker. Schedules nearly 1000 
socicties issuing publications, and gives title- 
entries of all their publications, as far as data 
covld he obtained from the socicties and from 
libraries. f&vo, paper, £2.50. 


State Publications 


A previsional list of the official publications of 
the several States of the United States from. their 
erganization. Compiled under the cditorial direc- 
tion of R. R. Bowker. Part 1: New England 
States Part 2: North Central States. Part 3: 
Western States and Territories. Part 4. (in 
preperation) Southern States. (For the complete 
work $10.) 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


298 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
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WHY “PAGANS”? 


HE term “ pagan” literally means will/ager, rustic, or baréarian, and as used by 

] Christians means an idolatrous or godless man-a heathen: A heathen means a 
Acather-man, bushman, or savage! Now consider the absurdity of applying this 

term fagan to the old Greek philosophers, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotie, three of the 
greatest minds in the history of religion, ethics, ard philosophy. These men were not 

rustics or barbarians and not god/ess, but eminently ** godly,”’ and represented the highest 
urban culture. In their works will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the 
Soul, and a life of virtue. In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New Testament 
was written, will be found a cicarer statement of the doctrine of the immortal soul and 
its future states of probation, reward, and punishment than can be found in any part of 
the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will be found a perfect statement of the Golden 

4 Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full statement of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms 
. identical with that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get 
; a true idea of “ pagan”’ teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read vol. 1 of Evo- 
lution of Ethics by the Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled Zhe Lthics of the Greek 
Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 illustrations, including many portraits of the philosophers and 


a Life of Socrates. 
PRICE, $2.00 AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


) CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches Chicago and London 


THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


This notable series has been planned to embrace all the mas- 


terpieces of song and piano literature ; to gather into superbly 
made volumes of uniform size and binding the best work of the 
best composers, edited by men of authority. Each volume is 
independent, complete in itself, and sold by itself. 


Librarians are invited to send for Special Order Blank, 


which will enable them to obtain sample copies without charge. 


Booklet with Portraits of the Editors and 
Contents of Volumes Issued, Sent on Request. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


Special Terms to Libraries. Descriptive 


150 Tremont Street, Boston 
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CECE CEE CECE EEE 


G. SCHIRMER 


35 Union Square, New York 


LIBRARY AGENTS FOR MUSIC 


AN UNEQUALLED EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARY SUPPLY 
A list of publications especially adapted to library needs. The largest stock of music in 
the world. An experience of sixty years. 


SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY OF MUSICAL CLASSICS 


A series of standard classical and modern works. Selected volumes, bound in cloth, put 
up in sets for library use, at special prices. Send for free Catalogue of Library Sets. 


SCHIRMER’S DEPARTMENT OF MUSICAL LITERATURE 
The most complete stock in America of English, German, and French books relating to 
music. Send for free Catalogue of Musical Literature, containing 3000 titles. 


BAKER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF MUSICIANS 


The standard modern work of its kind, with adequate treatment of American and contem- 
porary foreign subjects. Second edition, with Supplement to 1 905, 700 pp., 8vo, cloth, $3. 50. 


Correspondence is invited from librarians who contemplate 
the establishment or enlargement of a musical department. 


Suggestions and estimates cheerfully given. 


CORRESPONDENCE LR 
=D00K DerarrmenT = 
JAM ES M cH EN RY publishes a large number of standard 


engineering works, and has ex- 
of ceptional facilities for supplying 
ashington an ane promptly, the books of other pub- 


lishers, technical or otherwise. 

By BERNARD C. STEINER 
Send for Catalogue and 
An important work making acces- Circular of Select Books 


sible for the first time a mass of suitable 
material distinctly valuable and of fora 


great interest, with a hitherto un- _ 
published contemporary portrait MEDIUM-PRICED 
of Washington. TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


Royal 8vo, 650 pages, cloth, $6.00 net 


IC CCE CCE CE 
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JUST READY 


tion books on subject. 


We shall be pleased to give informa- i 


OWS BROTHE 
BROADWAY; NEW YORK 
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For a number of years 
we have been unusu- 
ally successful in fill- 
ing the orders of 


PUBLIC, SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES 


No house in the country 
has better facilities for hand- 
ling this business, as our large 
stock makes prompt service 
possible, and our long exper- 
ience enables us to give val- 
uable aid and advice to 
librarians. 


Catalogue Cards 
and Card Cabinets 


We carry a special 
line and will be glad 
to furnish a price list. 


Library Department 


A. C. McCLURG | 
& Co. 


CHICAGO 
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THIS MONTH’S 
MAGAZINES 


A Word to Librarians: 


Every librarian is constantly 
being asked questions like 
this about current periodicals: 
“What new magazine is that 
article about ——— in?” 


The only index that supplies this 
kind of information is WHAT’S 
IN THE MAGAZINES. 


Your regular periodical index, un- 
equalled as it is for general refer- 
ence, is necessarily three or four 
weeks behind time. 


WHAT’S IN THE MAGAZINES 
for October (for instance) comes 
out when the October magazines 
are being published. 


WHAT’S IN THE MAGAZINES 
gives a classified index of the con. 
tents of one hundred leading peri- 
odicals, grouped according to sub- 
ject and general character, and 
arranged alphabetically. 


Although complete and accurate, it 
is so simple in arrangement that 
the library patrons can use it as 


easily as the librarian. 


WHAT’S IN THE MAGAZINES 
is very inexpensive —fifty cents a 
year—and every library should be 
a subscriber. If you are the li- 
brarian of a library with many 
magazine readers, you can readily 
see what an aid it will be to you. 


We should be glad to receive 
your subscription, or to send you 
a free sample copy upon request. 


THE DIAL COMPANY 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


(BAAR 
LIBRARY 
ORDERS 
! 
ps 
bo 


SETS 


COPIES 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 73894282" 
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Order Early Before 
They Are Sold Out 


NLY seven sets remain unsold of Whitaker's 
Reference Catalogue of Current 
Literature, 1906. It contains a bibliography of 
nearly one thousand pages, covering English Books 
in Print at time of issue (Spring, 1906). 
2 Vols. $5.00 


© ges five copies are left of the Seventh Volume 

of The English Catalogue of Books, 
1901-05. _Being the latest issue of Samson Low’s 
great catalogue, which dates back to 1832. 


8vo, half morocco binding. $20.00 


[Weighs 18 lbs., packed] 


NOW READY 


The Publishers’ 
Trade List Annual 


“The man who first spoke of the ‘ Publishers’ Trade List 
Annual’ as the ‘Bible of the book trade’ uttered a fitting 
phrase but used a simile that is open to at least one criticism. 


Editio n for 1907 If the holy book was as often consulted by the public in 


Now Ready 


Price, $2.00 per copy 


Send clear shipping directions as 
carriage is paid by purchaser. 


proportion as the Trade List is by the bookhunter the cry that 
it is a ‘neglected book’ would never be heard, for in every 
shop and in every public library this familiar ‘jumbo’ in 
pebbled green is in constant daily use.” 

—Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer. 


‘It sometimes happens, we know, that a dealer in a fit of 
misdirected economy will try to get along with his last year's 
Annual, but the experiment soon becomes an aggravation, for 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY he quickly finds out that he cannot afford to have his biblio- 


298 Broadway, 


graphical equipment a whole year behind hand.” 
New York —The Publisher and Retailer. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W., London, Eng., 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in a// Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books, BINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. /eriodicass 
= Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowes: 
ates. 


ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, Ste. 


Pfister Sockbindina Co. (Inc.) 


141-155 East 25th St. ne Ne Ne The Lexington Building 


Bindings for private collectors. All kinds of cloth, leather and 
library bindings. 

The books are sewed upon muslin, making the most durable and 
flexible book for library use ever made by any bookbinder. 

Sample orders solicited. Send for price list. 


(Patent applied for) 


Prorat tang rage one KLIP BINDER 
DAVID FARQUHAR for use in the Office, 


Library Bookbinder 


rary. Y ou can bind 
Binders to over 750 Libraries 


your own pamph- 
magazines, 
manuscripts, news- 
papers, etc., both 
easily and cheaply. 
Sample box, sent 
postpaid, consisting 
ofeach 
of 7 Sizes with one 


ORIGINATOR OF THE FAMOUS ” i pair Keys, for7scts. 
NEW PROCESS LIBRARY BINDING coy fhe ng if not satisfactory. Illustrated price 


Fait Oaks St. Cambridge, Mass.,U.S.A. ll. Hl. BALLARD, 253 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Magazines. 1 will undertake Twenty-seven Orders Taken in Asheville 


to supply any from Leading Librarians 


magazine or review published, at a price BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY 
per copy depending upon its market valu. QF NORTH CAROLINA 
or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. 
From Colonial Times to the Present 
I have considerably over 500,000 magazines 
in stock, and the assortment is as varied [imited to 750 Sets. Edition de Luxe. Ten Volumes. 
- Full Morocco Binding. More than three hundred steel 
as the production of the periodical press for engravings. Topical index inlast volume, More than 
the last one hundred years. A Business- half the entire edition already placed. Cost $100.00 per 
like query with list of wants will be met by set. Payments, $10.00 per volume as delivered. For 


descriptive pamphlet and testimonials address 
a prompt and business-like reply. 
C R 218 Washington st., CHAS. L. VAN NOPPEN, Publisher, 
A. S. LA Peekskill, N. ¥. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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WHAT WE ARE DOINC FOR LIBRARIANS 


We now have the most efficient department forthe handling of Library orders. 
1. The largest miscellaneous stock in the centre of the largest book 


market in the country. 
2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of English publications. 


3. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 
All of this means prompt and complete shipments and right prices. 
Send for our (A) Library Catalogue, (B) Clearance Catalogue, (C) 


Monthly Bulletin. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., o/esa/e Bookse//ers, 33-37 E. ITth St., New York 


— 


Stechert, G. E., & Co., 129-133 West 20th St., New 


DIRECTORY OF DEALERS York. (Books in various languages.) 
ark Place, New York. (Ger- 


Steiger, E., & Co., 25 P. 


Who Issue Catalogs of Rare Books, “Remainders” man public ations in all departments.) 
and Slightly Used Books. Taylor, Thos. J., Taunton, Mass. (Specialty, Pam- 
phlets to America.) 
Thayer, H. Newtonville, Mass. (Theological.) 
DOMESTIC. Traver, C. u “Trenton, N. J. (Anything relating to 
New Jersey a specialty.) 


Am. peogasine Exchange, P. O. Box 587, St. Louis, Union Library Association, 44 East 23d St., New 

Anderson John R., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. York. (American and English Remainders.) 
Sartlett, N. J., & €o., 28 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. FOREIGN. 

Book Exch ange, Derby, Conn. (Reference Books.) Allen, E. G., & Son, 28 Henrietta St., Lonsion. 

Bcston Book Co., Boston, Mass. Larger stock of Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 4, Frankfort, Ger. 


magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14:16 John Bright St., Bir- 
Brentano's, Publishers and Booksellers, Union Sq., mingham, England. 
New York. Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 
Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 3 Hollan 
Cleveland, Ohio. Breckhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 


Burrows Brothers Company, 
Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Publishers’ Remainders.) 

Cacby, Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Pe- Edwards, F., 83 High St., Marylebone, London. 

riod ‘cal. Sets in’ the World.) Gilhofer & ‘Ranschburg, Bognergasse Vienna, 
Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. Austria. (Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 
Clark, A. S., 218 Washington Street, Peekskill, N. Harrassowitz, Otto, Queerstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 

Y. (Any catalogue issued by me tells the story many. 

better than I can here.) Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigsstrasse 3, Leipzig, 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. Germany, 

und Antiquariat. 


DeWolfe’ & Fiske Co., The Archway Bookstore, 20 Liineburg’s, Dr. H., Sortiment 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass. (Fraz Gais.) Karlsstr. 4, Miinchen, Germ. (Na 


Engelke, Geo., 280 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. tural and Social Sciences.) 
Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon Sf., Boston, Mass. McKenzie, Jas., 238 Buchanan St., Gasgow, Scotland. 
Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. Moggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, En 

Malota, Franz, rv Wiedenerhof, Vienna. Austria. 


Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 


Ilavens, R. R, Co., 153-157 West 23d St., New York, Nijhoff, Martinus, Nobelstraat 18, The Hague, Hol- 
(Special concessions to libraries.) land. 

Humphrey, G. P., 6 Spring. St., Rochester, N. Y. Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 

Huntting, The H. Co., Sprin field, London, England. 

Kimball Bros., 618 Broadway, bany, N. Y. (We Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasse 
make a specialty of Auolcane) 16, Munich, Germany. (American Books and 

Ladd, Niel Morrow, Book Co., 646-648 Fulton St., Prints, Incunables, mss., Rare Jsooks, Prints.) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Send list of Books Wanted.) Stechert, G. E., & Co., New York, Leipzig, London, 

Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. Paris. 

Lemcke & Buechner, 11 East 17th St., New York. Steiger, E., Co., 25 Park Place, New York. 

Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. (Supply foreign dealers’ catalogs in all depart- 

McDonough Co., Jose ph, Albany, N. Y. ments. 

} Madigan, P. F., 24 East 21st St., New York. Stoves, B. < Me Brown, 4 Trafalgar Sq., London, 


Malkan, Henry, 18 Broadway. New York. x 

McDevitt-Wilson Bargain book Store, 1 and ro Bar- Stevens, Son < Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 
clay St., New York. Ww. (Americana and Economics.) 

McLean, S. F., & Co., 46 Bible House, New York. Tercuem, Em., 19 Rue Scrite, Paris, France. 

McVey, John Jos., t229 Arch St., Phila, Pa. Welter, H., 4 Rue B. Palissy, Paris, France, Agt. 
(Americana, General History, Science, Theolo y) for libraries. (300,000 vols., second-hand, 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. stoc 

17 Ann St.. New York. on - - 

erriam, R. H., 419 arrison St., Fremont, io. 
Morris Book Shop, 152 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. TICE & LYNCH 


Depet, 117 N. i3th St., Phila., 
on @ Ca. Custom house Brokers 


Preston Rounds Co., Providence, R. 


Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 45 William St., New York 


(Americana, English Lit. Mss., Early Printing.) 
Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 23d St., New York. 

| Importations of books consigned to our care will 
receive careful attention 


( Theological.) 
Skinner, John, 44 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 
(America, Old English Literature, Autographs.) 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 


WE invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 


SEND FOR 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 
sent free to any library on application. 


LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 

American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 


mission usually paid by American dealers. 
Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 


books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


H. SoTHERAN & Co., 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they > gree the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great, 


Established 1816, 
A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘' Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W.  C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Oodes: UNICODE and A BOC. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying MWbraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 

Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


HELP WANTED. 


ADHESIVE PAPE ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Litrary Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
BINDING. 

Argel Guardian Press, Boston, Mass. 


H, Blackwell, 1oth St. and University Pl, N. Y. 


City. 
Cedric Chivers, 1242 Fulton N. Y. 
A. Geist, 455 6th Ave., N. Y. 
Neumann Bros., 142-144 E. + x, N, Cit 
Bookbinding Co., 141 asth St., N. City 
Tapley Co., “$35 W. 37th St., N. City. 
Wales, Mariboro, Mass. 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 
Gaylerd Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Held en Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
w. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
P. Fr Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. City. 
Weis Binder Co., Toledo, O. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
. LB. Cornell Iron Works, N. Y. City. 

‘oller & Smith, 298 Broadway, N. City. 
Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Geo. B. Meleney & Co. zg M ane St., Chicago. 
Snead & Co., Jersey City, I 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 


Braun, Clement & Co., 256 sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Cosmos Picture Co., 119 W. 25th St., N. Y¥. City. 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETO. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Clarke & Baker Co., 258 Canal St., N. ¥. City. 

Glebe Wernicke Co., 380 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Koller & Smith, 298 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston 

A. C. McClurg & 0., 215-221 Wabash ine. Chicago, 
Ill. 

The Macy Co., 343 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, | 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


CATALOG CARDS. 


Clarke & Baker Co., 258 Canal St., N. Y. City. 

Glebe Wernicke Co., 380 Lroadway, N. Y. City. 

Koller & Smith, 298 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Library Bureau, s30 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 

A C. McClurg Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Il. 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., too William St., New York. 
Bookbinders’ Flexible Glue and Library Paste. 
Clipper Mfg. Co., New York. 
Cushman & Dennison, 244 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 
Empire Paste Co., 35-37 St., New York. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. 
Cc. M. Higgins & Co., 271 oth ‘St., Brooklyn. 
Niagara Clip Co., 123 Liberty St.. New York City. 
Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co., St. Louis Mo. 
L. E. Waterman & Co., N. Y, 
The Wire Novelty Co., Holyoke, Wass. 


LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randolpz St., Chicago. 
Prtnam & Co., 244 Water St., N. Fe City. 
LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 


Lauton & Co., 30 Vesey St., New York; 59 Dearborn 
St., Chicago, 


A YOUNG MAN, preferably a recent college or 
library school graduate, as general assistant and per- 
sonal secretary--one having some journalistic and 
business tendency and knowing or willing to learn 


Geemane. R. R. Bowxer, P. O. Box 943. New 
or 


SITUATIONS | WANTED. 


POSITION \ WANTED as classifier, cataloger, or ref. 
erence librarian. Fifteen years’ experience in classi- 
fying and cataloging. References. Address S., 
BRARY JOURNAL, New York. 


A WOMAN with one year’s training | in a first- class 
library school and seventeen years’ experience, four 
as re-organizer and thirteen in charge of onc li- 
brary, wants a position. Address A. Z., care of 
Lrprary yournat, New York. 


ry LIBRARIAN. expert bibliographer, bookman and 
linguist, connected for seven years with one of our 
largest libraries, desires position as assistant librarian, 
reference librarian or chief of order division. Ad: 
dress N, W., care of Lrprary yournat, New York. 


BOOKS WANTED. 
W. Abbatt, 141 E. 25th St., N. Y. 


Letter of F. Baylies to P. W. Leland, a Mass. 
pamphlet. 
The Dilemma, Chesney. 


Colesworthy’s Book Shove, 66 Cornhill, Boston, 


ass. 
Geographic Magazine for Feb. or March, 1907. 


A. M. Robertson, 1539 Van Ness Ave., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Galton’s Heredity. 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 
We can get you any book ever published. 
Please state wants. When in England call 
and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


5a Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rare Books, Prints and Autographs 
Books and Prints Relating to American 
History a Specialty 
MONTHLY CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES ISSUED 


“ANYTHING THAT’S A BOOK” 


Wituiam R. JENKINS Co. 
French Books 
Sixth Ave. & 48th St. - New York 


We | Branch Stores. Send for Catalogues. 


J. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence. 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


1424.6 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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« » it covers five years; it costs but seven-fifty 


The American Catalog | 


Five-Year Cumaulation 
1900-01-02-03-04 


COMPLETE and carefully compiled ones 
alphabet index covering the books published 
during the period Jan. 1, 1900, to Jan. 1, 1905, all 
books being entered at least three times, by author, 
title and subject, and by “series,” if in such. 
A compact octavo of 1300 double-column pages. 


Price, bound in half morocco, $7.50 


@a A companion volume, containing the valuable biblio- 
graphical material, printed in the Weekly Record of 
Tue PusiisHers’ Weex.y during the same five- 
year period, arranged by years, can be had also. 
Price of the set in uniform half morocco, $12.00. 


The American Catalog 


Annual Supplements 


for 1905 and 1906 


They bring your file of the American Catalog down to 
Jan. 1, 1907. (Each contains both the One-Alphabet 
Index and Weekly Record material in a separate 
alphabet.) 

Octavo, uniform cloth binding, price, $3.00 each 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
298 Broapway (P. O. Box 943) New Yor« 
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LIBRARIANS 


WE are now preparing our Fall 

catalogues of Old and Rare 
Books, and would be pleased to have 
you send us lists of whatever 
DUPLICATES you may have re- 
lating to AMERICAN HISTORY, 
THE INDIANS, etc. 


As we make a_ specialty of 
Americana, we are prepared to pay 


HIGHEST MARKET PRICES. 


Exchange your duplicates for 
NEW BOOKS. 


NIEL MORROW LADD COMPANY 


646-648 Fulton Street Cor. Lafayette Avenue 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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